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THE CHURCH ENVELOPE SPEAKS 


An Every Member Canvass Public Conversation 


As a part of the educational program 
of the Every Member Visitation of Trinity 
Lutheran Church, Reading, Dr. Hermann 
F, Miller pastor, the following sketch was 
given recently in the Bible school. 

A church envelope 48 x 30 inches was 
prominently displayed. Behind it on the 
platform, behind two screens, were two 
of the participants. One spoke for the cur- 


rent side of the envelope, the other for the. 


benevolence. Megaphones were used to 
throw the voices. The pastor addressed 
the questions to the hidden speakers. In 
this printed reproduction pastor and en- 
velope are indicated by the initials P and E. 


P. I wonder if it is safe to take for granted 
that this envelope is familiar to all of 
us. Since nobody objects, I guess it is 
safe. It is, of course, our church en- 
velope. Rather a prosaic thing, is it not? 
But I have an idea that a remarkable 
story can be told about that envelope. 

. Calling Mrs. SSSS. . . calling Mrs. S... 

. Well, that is rather startling, isn’t it? 
We didn’t expect that. Probably this 
envelope will tell us a story after all. 
Now don’t be alarmed. I shall not let 
it tell all its inside knowledge, but we 
ought to let this envelope say some- 
thing. Well, Mrs. S. is here. What’s on 
your mind? 

E. Please ... Mrs. S., mark your envelope. 

This is the way it’s done ... just a 
’ pencil and a few figures. What a help 
on a busy Monday morning! 

P. You are right, we'll have to fix that. 
Every face should have an expression. 
It shall be done. (Slowly but deliber- 
ately marks envelope.) By the way—do 
others fail likewise? 

E. Oh... yes, if everybody would only 
remember. What a time saver when 
they open me, and how much more 
quickly the money could be counted. 

P. That ought to be different, and Iam sure 
that it will be different from now on. 
Just what part do you play in the life 
of our congregation? 

E. Oh, I’m very important. Through me 
hundreds of dollars flow into the church 
treasury weekly. I’m like the cash-and- 
carry system in the business world. Pay 
as you go—and go to church with me. 

P. Hmmmm! You are rather important, 
aren’t you? Do you belong only to the 
business side of our congregation? 


Si 


Congregational Dollar. 

E. Mine is a two-fold function. Contribu- 
tions poured into my pockets are not 
only for ourselves, but also for others. 

P. That makes you even more important. 
I see you have two pockets, rather a 
unique envelope. Tell us about that. 

E. All that goes into my current expense 
side is for ourselves, and all that goes 
into my benevolence side is for others. 

P. Oh, now we're learning something. 
When we say “current expense” what 
do you mean? 


[During the dialogue, stereo cee ae were 
used to Ee the various “‘dollar ap- 
peard with the sub-titles in the narrative. eet 


E. That the money is for ourselves. It pays 
the salaries of the staff—pastor, sexton, 
organist and the women workers. It 
pays the coal bill, electric light (and 
how some people do forget to turn off 
lights!). 

. What else does it do? 

. It pays the taxes and the telephone and 
printing bills. It takes money to run a 
church, and I’ve heard Trinity Church 
is a pretty fine one. I’ll bet it has taken 
plenty of money to keep it going since 
1751, 

P. Oh, now we're learning something. 

When we put money on the “benevol- 
ence” side how is it used? 


L. C. A. Dollar. 

That money is for the larger program 

of the church, for the United Lutheran 

Church in America. It reaches beyond 

just Trinity Church. It helps to build 

churches for congregations at home and 
abroad. We call this American Missions 
and Foreign Missions. 

P. What about pensions? 

E. Eleven and three-fourth cents of every 
dollar on this side helps to support 
superannuated pastors. Talk about a 
social security plan—the church had 
one for its faithful servants long be- 
fore the present administration at Wash- 
ington even knew how to put those 
letters of the alphabet together. 

P. Well, that money seems to be well spent 
and we wouldn’t want to miss any of 
those things. Is that all you do with 
the money on this side? 

E. This money carries the gospel into all 
the world and educates our youth. 

P. Do you mean to say that through you 
we are bringing others to Christ in dis- 
tant lands? 

E. Yes, indeed, this money pays the salaries 
of our missionaries and furnishes hos- 
pitals for the sick, orphans’ homes, 
homes for the aged. And doctors and 
nurses in charge are all Christians. They 
can teach the Word of God as well as 
treat an injury or a fever. 

P. Well, there is romance in that. And do 
I understand that through you we are 
helping to make and keep America 
Christian? 

E. That’s the work of our American Mis- 
sions and thirty-eight and one-half cents 
of each dollar is spent for this work. 
I could tell you of many needs. 

P. You said, I believe, that the church does 
not forget her young people at college. 

E. She employs pastors and secretaries 
who keep in close touch with our col- 
lege students in Lutheran and non- 
Lutheran institutions. 

. What about works of mercy? 

. Nine cents of each dollar is spent for 
this—that means homes for children and 
others. 

P. Now we are proud of the United Lu- 
theran Church in America. It must cost 
something to keep it going. Do you 
have anything to do with that? 

E. Yes, that costs four and one-quarter 

cents out of each dollar. 
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P. That’s all very interesting. Probably 
you would like to say something about 
percentages concerning our current 
budget. 


Trinity Dollar. 

E. Take a peep at the slide again. That 
will tell the story. 

P. Now tell me how you get into the 
homes of our congregation? 

E. In November of each year we have an 
Every Member Visitation. One of the 
questions asked by the visitor is whether 
or not the member uses the weekly en- 
velope. 

P. But how do the envelopes reach the 
member? 

E. On the last Sunday in December you 
will see me and all my brothers and 
sisters lined up on a long table in the 
next room. Some eager members huni 
for me and take me home immediately. 
Others forget all about me. Then I have 
to be delivered either by special mes- 
senger or by the postman, but I finally 
get into every home that will accept me. 

. Do all our members use you? 

No. . . . But there will be about one 

thousand of us trotting forth for 1937. 

P. What happens after contributions are 
put into your pockets and you are 
sealed? 

E. First I am carried into church and rest 
peacefully either in a lady’s handbag or 
a man’s coat pocket until the minister 
has finished preaching. Then I am 
placed (sometimes reverently and some- 
times thoughtlessly) on the offering 
plate. 

. Where do you go from there? 

. After the service Mr. R. (the treasurer) 
takes all of us and packs us together in 
a box until Monday morning. We rest 
in the safe over night. In the morning 
Miss W. hustles us all through the cut- 
ter, while Miss B. helps to empty our 
pockets. We are still quite important 
when again reduced to paper thickness. 

P. What do you mean by that? Aren't 
you then thrown into the waste paper 
basket? 

E. Indeed not. From us are made all the 
records of contributions. Each amount 
is recorded on the member’s individual 
card. That’s why it is so important to 
mark the amount. 

P. Since we have two pockets, which one 
is used liberally? 

E. (Both groan in unison) Liberally! Only 
a few people know the meaning of that 
word, we fear. Just look at the world’s 
dollar. 


World’s Dollar. 
Three-fourths of a cent for the church. 
Isn’t that awful? 
P. Yes, that is shameful. The church cer- 
tainly cannot prosper on that amount. 
(Continued on page 30) 
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With tHE Christmas season rapidly approaching, one 
naturally thinks of cookies. This year let us make real 
Christmas cookies! Let us begin with the cut-outs. They 
are the children’s favorites and Christmas is a child’s day! 
The youngsters will gather in the kitchen to help you make 
the cookies and right here, mothers, is a good time to start 
that Christmas story. On that holy night, more than nine- 
teen hundred years ago, the shepherds were in the fields 
watching their flocks by night. So first let us make sheep 
—a huge pan of them because there were flocks. And while 
we are cutting them out let us sing this Christmas hymn— 


While shepherds watched their flocks by night, 
All seated on the ground, 
The angel of the Lord came down, 
And glory shone around. 
“Fear not,” said he,—for mighty dread 
Had seized their troubled mind,— 
“Glad tidings of great joy I bring 
To you and all mankind.” 


Then suddenly, the shepherds noticed a great star lighting 
the heavens and fields. Now let us make stars, and because 
the children all love stars, we'll cut out a whole pan of 
them, sprinkling them with colored sugar. to make them 
sparkle as we sing, 


There’s a song in the air, there’s a star in the sky, 
‘There’s a mother’s deep prayer and a baby’s low cry, 
While the star rains its fire and the angel host sing, 
For the manger of Bethlehem cradles our King. 
JESUS IS KING, JESUS IS KING, 

For the manger of Bethlehem cradles our King. 


Continuing our story, we recall how the shepherds were 
frightened by this bright light and then there appeared in 
the heavens an angel saying, “Fear not, for unto you is born 
this day in the city of David a Saviour which is Christ the 
Lord. And ye shall find the babe wrapped in swaddling 
clothes lying in a manger.” Then a choir of angels appeared 
in the heavens singing, “Glory to God in the highest and 
on earth peace good will toward men.” Next we will cut 
out a pan of angels which we shall cover with frosting to 
make them glistening white. Singing another Christmas 
carol will help us catch the real Christmas spirit: 


It came upon the midnight clear, 
That glorious song of old, 
From angels bending near to earth 
To touch their harps of gold: 
“Peace on the earth, good will to men, 
From heaven’s all-gracious King”: 
The world in solemn stillness lay 
‘To hear the angels sing. 


The shepherds hastened to Bethlehem and found the baby 
Jesus in a manger with Mary (his mother) and Joseph 
watching close by, as the angel had told them. So our fourth 


pan of cookies will be babies, and these the children will 
like best of all. 


Away in a manger, no crib for His bed, 

The little Lord Jesus lay down His sweet head; 

The stars in the sky looked down where He lay,— 
The little Lord Jesus, asleep in the hay. 


Now that great star was also seen by the three Wise Men 
who journeyed a long way to Bethlehem to worship Jesus 
and bring Him gifts. These Wise Men rode on camels, as 
was the custom in that day. And you, mothers, will not have 
to be real artists to make just three camels. Of course, all 
the time we are cutting out the cookies, we must elaborate 
on the story and answer many questions. 


O little town of Bethlehem, 
How still we see thee lie! 

Above thy deep and dreamless sleep, 
The silent stars go by; 

Yet in thy dark streets shineth 
The everlasting Light: 

The hopes and fears of all the years 
Are met in thee tonight. 


And now, every year on Christmas Day, bells ring out 
joyfully to remind the world that again we are celebrating 
the birthday of Christ our King. As we make the bell 
cookies, we'll sing 


Joy to the world! the Lord is come; 
Let earth receive her King; 

Let every heart prepare Him room, 
And heaven and nature sing. 


For many years we have added the evergreen tree to our 
Christmas celebrations as a symbol of the everlasting love 
of God Who “gave his only begotten Son that whosoever 
believeth in him should not perish but have everlasting life.” 
So let us make our last cookies—trees and, to make them 
more real, cover them with green icing. And this I am sure 
will be plenty for one day. But don’t you feel we have 
gotten off to a good start by this time? 


Silent night! Holy night! 

All is calm, all is bright 

Round yon Virgin Mother and Child, 

Holy Infant, so tender and mild, 
Sleep in heavenly peace. 


Tomorrow, I believe, the children will be clamoring for 
more, so I suggest that we conclude the story by making 
gifts—our gifts to the King. This time we will make many 
varieties of dainty cookies with nuts, fruits and spices be- 
cause we want to give only our best for gifts. To make the 
story real, we shall pack attractive boxes of cookies for 
someone less fortunate than we are—remembering always 
that “inasmuch as ye have done it unto the least of these, 
ye have done it unto ME.” Perhaps the children have play- 
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mates who are needy or ill and the children would greatly 
enjoy packing cookie boxes for them. If you do not know 
any needy folks, send your cookie gift boxes to your church 
office for distribution. So save your empty candy boxes or 
other nice boxes (not too large) for several small boxes are 
preferable to a large one in spreading cookie cheer. Let 
this be a cookie Christmas, for others as well as ourselves. 

And so, when the children have their Christmas service 
and the pastor starts that age-old questionnaire (if that cus- 
tom still prevails) “What day is this?” “Why do we cele- 
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brate Christmas?” etc., I think the youngsters will be better — 
able to answer those questions because of a kitchen party. | 
Of course some four-year-old will probably say the gifts — 
the Wise Men brought were not cookies, but that wont be © 
so ridiculous if we make our cookies real gifts like the 
gold, frankincense and myrrh of the Wise Men. There are © 
also many other Christmas carols, not given here, that you © 


can teach the children so that they may get the true Christ- 
mas spirit and learn that giving will bring much greater 
happiness than receiving. 


Church Pensions Vs. Commercial Insurance 


By Grorce A. Husccins, Consulting Actuary 


WE OFTEN HEAR the statement made by ministers that they 
can secure from a commercial life insurance company insur- 
ance of greater advantage to them than the benefits which 
would accrue to them from their church pension fund, if 
they took the amount of money that they and their churches 
are asked to pay annually into the pension fund, and paid 
it to the insurance company as premiums. I fear that this 
position is prompted in most cases by suggestions and prop- 
ositions from representatives of insurance companies who 
are desirous of writing the insurance, but this viewpoint is 
not always presented from a purely selfish standpoint. 

I am often asked to compare the relative cost of a policy 
of commercial insurance with the results that a minister 
could obtain under such a pension plan. This I have con- 
sistently refused to do, because the two propositions are not 
properly comparable, and here are some of my reasons: 


Fundamental Differences 

I. The Pension Board of a church is not selling policies 
of insurance. It offers to the churches and the ministers the 
opportunity and privilege of participating in a Pension Plan 
designed to protect the entire ministry of the church. The 
churches and ministers participate by paying into the fund 
the amounts that the plan calls for, the plan protects the 
ministers by making provision for their age and disability 
and for their widows and minor children in the event of 
death. 

II. No commercial company commonly offers through a 
single contract or even a combination of contracts, the pro- 
tection which a pension plan affords, and it would be dif- 
ficult for them to do so, because a contract of insurance is 
individual and must be specific as to the life or lives insured, 
as to the beneficiaries and where survivorship annuities are 
concerned, the contract is based upon the specific lives with 
the exact date of birth and sex of each life involved. 

On the other hand, most phases of a pension plan are ad- 
ministered on a group basis. For instance, an annuity to the 
widow, if any, and again annuity payments to the minor 


children, if any, during their minority. These latter pro-* 


visions would cover, for instance, a second wife, even though 
much younger than the deceased first wife would have been. 
In the case of the minor children—it covers one or more 
children, just so they are minors at the time of the death 
of the father. 

III. A pension fund is not designed to create estates or 
to protect dependents or beneficiaries other than those of 
the immediate family, such as wife or children, and the cost 
is correspondingly reduced. 


Why Pensions Cost Less 
IV. Even if an insurance company attempted to take the 
entire receipts of a Board on account of a Pension Plan and 
administer the funds along the same lines, in my opinion 
they could not provide benefits as great as the Board would 


provide through its own administration of the funds, for 
several reasons: 

a. The Board acts as trustee of the funds and administers 
them solely for the purpose of providing every dollar of 
benefits that they could provide and many of the Pension 
Boards have other sources of income that are available for 
paying the administrative expenses, so that the moneys re- 
ceived from the churches and the ministers and the inter- 
est on the invested funds are all used for providing benefits 
at a net cost. 

b. The insurance companies would have to take a part of 
the funds to pay a share of the administrative expenses of 
the company, since in no case would a company have in- 
come from other sources available for this purpose. 

ce. Even if the Board has to finance the administrative 
expenses out of the funds received for pension purposes, its 
expenses would be relatively less for several reasons: 

1. The executive officers are usually men who do not 
expect and, in fact, do not receive as large salaries as the 
corresponding executive officers of commercial insurance 
companies would expect and would receive. 

2. Their clerical forces are usually at a minimum in num- 
ber and are paid on scales of wages equal to, or more often 
lower than, the scales common in commercial companies. 

3. Except for an occasional field secretary, or perhaps 
a regional office, the Board does not have the heavy field 
expenses of the commercial insurance companies, who have 
to maintain district offices with considerable overhead, and 
who have to pay commissions or collection fees to the agents 
who write the business or collect the premiums. 

4, When it comes to taxation we find the Pension Boards 
are classed as religious or charitable organizations, not sub- 
ject to tax, whereas the commercial insurance companies 
have to pay taxes, such as the two per cent state tax on all 
the premiums collected within a state, a federal income tax, 
and many other local, county, state or federal taxes, or 
license fees. 

5. In many cases premiums or dues of local groups are 
collected by or through a local organization and remitted in 
bulk to the Pension Board without cost to it, which greatly 
reduces the field and collection expenses of the Board. I 
refer to the local groups, such as the Dioceses of the Epis- 
copal Church, the Conferences of the Methodist-Episcopal 
Church, the Presbyteries of the Presbyterian Church, and 
the Classes of the Reformed Church. 


Ministers a Select Class 
V. Even as to the costs of providing the actual benefits, 
I believe that the Pension Boards will have as favorable 
and perhaps more favorable experience than the commercial 
companies, unless they, of course, would have a very small 
group, which would rarely be the case. These are my 
reasons: 
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All ministers are, as a class, select in every way, phy- 
sically, morally and intellectually. There is no hazard in 
their occupation, and they lead fairly active lives. The death 
rate experienced by the Pension Boards should be, and I 
am sure is, less than the death rate experienced by the com- 
panies among their risks engaged in a variety of occupations. 

It is true that our studies show an element of occupational 
total and permanent disability, which increases the disability 
hazard as compared with the policy holders of an insurance 
company engaged in miscellaneous occupations, especially 
as their contract usually construes disability as “not being 
able to engage in any gainful occupation.” 


Nervous Breakdowns 

One of the leading causes of disability. among our min- 
isters is nervous breakdowns in the later years of life, due 
largely to worry over financial conditions, past, pres- 
ent and prospective, including the haunting fear of an age 
of poverty or an unprotected family. This cause will be very 
largely removed by a proper and adequate pension plan and, 
therefore, I look for a reduced disability rate under such a 
plan. In any event we may rest assured that no commercial 
company would, or could long continue disability benefits 
to large groups of ministers at less than cost, so that even 
if at the outset they did not charge higher rates than for 
Beckers in other lines, they would soon be compelled to 

O so. 

There are two kinds of insurance companies—those that 
have capital stock, where the profits go to the stockholders, 
and those that are operated on a purely mutual basis, where 
any margins of surplus revert to the policyholders. If a 
large group were receiving benefits at less than cost, in the 
one case the stockholders would have to bear the loss, and 
in the other cases the policyholders would share the loss. 
The mutual companies all strive earnestly to preserve 
proper equities among their policyholders, and this would 
lead them soon to correct the conditions. They would either 
reduce the benefits provided, or they would increase the 
premiums charged. 

In the stock companies the management would not know- 
ingly continue to experience losses which would fall on the 
stockholders. 

When it comes to the age annuities we are confronted 
with the fact that we may expect a group of age annuitants 
rather longer lived than might be expected by commercial 
companies on their group of annuitants as a whole, who, in 
turn, experience demonstrates, are longer lived than groups 
of insured people. 

Here again, however, the same conditions would apply as 
just described for the cost of the disability benefits. The 
insurance companies could not and would not long continue 
paying annuities to large groups at a loss, and they would 
either have to cut down the annuity benefits or increase the 
required premiums. Of course they could not affect the 
contracts already in operation, but it would apply to new 
members, or a new group. 


Connexional vs. Congregational Provisions 


VI. If the individual churches took out policies of insur- 
ance on the lives of their pastors, such a program would 
not be a solution of the pension problem of the church, no 
matter how well protected certain individuals might be. For 
instance, let us suppose that a church took a considerable 
amount of insurance on its pastor, paying either the whole 
cost or the major part of it. Five years later circumstances 
may develop which would result in his leaving that church, 
what would happen to the insurance? Would the original 
church continue paying the premium? Hardly. Would the 
new church take up the payment of all or the major part of 
the premium? Probably; but probably not. Particularly if 
it were a weaker church, they might not be able to finance 
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so much insurance. Perhaps they have been paying the 
premiums on a smaller amount of insurance on their pre- 
vious pastor. Therefore, in all likelihood, the pastor would 
have to pay the premiums, or at least a considerable part, 
if he decided to continue the insurance. If a reduced salary 
made it impossible for him to do so, he would lose all or the 
greater part of the insurance, perhaps at a time when he 
needs it most. 

Perhaps a second change would result in his giving up all 
of his insurance, and he would reach age without any pro- 
vision for his future, and would have to rely upon the Relief 
Fund: the same thing might happen in the event of his 
disability or in the event of his death. 


In Case of a New Pastor 


Let us go back to the original church for a moment. What 
would they do for the new pastor? Would they take the 
same amount of money to buy insurance as they had been 
paying in premiums on the former pastor, or would they 
undertake to pay the insurance premiums, for the same 
amount of insurance? In the former case the amount of the 
insurance that the new pastor obtained would have been 
based upon his age and, in the latter the amount of premium 
would increase with age. 

The church trustees would soon find that the older a man 
was the larger the premiums would be on his new insurance, 
therefore, they would soon have an added reason for calling 
a younger man. Putting it another way, naturally discrim- 
ination against the older man would be accentuated by such 
a plan. But on the other hand a proper pension plan should 
materially reduce the discrimination against the older man. 

Coming back again to the change in pastorates. If the 
new man had insurance in force, the church would be ex- 
pected to continue the financing of the premiums, whether 
or not they took out more insurance on his life. Perhaps 
his physical condition was such that he could not get addi- 
tional insurance, and it might happen that the new man’s 
previous church had not carried any insurance on his life, 
so that the problem of carrying the entire amount of insur- 
ance would come up, and here again his physical condition 
would enter, besides his age. 

Let us suppose that there was some impairment in his 
condition, or in his family history, that made him a sub- 
standard risk, his insurance might be issued at an advanced 
rate, or he might not be able to get it at all. If he could not 
get it, then the church might hesitate to take an unprotected 
man, because of the possibility of caring for him in the event 
of age or disability, and making provision for his widow 
and minor children. A church might, therefore, hesitate to 
call a man unless assured that he could pass a physical ex- 
amination, and his age was not too advanced. 


Pensions Plus Insurance 


VII. Not at all am I opposed to commercial insurance 
for ministers. I favor it and encourage it. My position, how- 
ever, is—first, last, and all the time—the man should, if 
humanly possible, become a participant in the pension sys- 
tem of his church, then take such additional protection 
against disability and death as he needs, or for which he 
can afford to pay. As to his age, he should be encouraged 
to make additional provision for it, if possible. 

No pension plan is designed, nor can be expected to cover 
completely every contingency that may happen in a man’s 
life, but it does afford a minimum protection against the 
happening of the major contingencies, and in order to get 
more complete protection, it should be supplemented by 
commercial insurance. 

Commercial insurance should be obtained to provide tem- 
porary health and accident benefits, which are not included 
in the benefits provided through a pension plan. For such a 
purpose it is admirably fitted. 
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DISTRESS IN LUTHERAN INDIA 


Terrible Hurricane Hits Area of Our Work in Telugu Section of Nation 


Cortes oF Hindu, a daily paper published in Madras, India, 
have come to Tue LuTHERAN, bringing information of a hur- 
ricane of eight hours’ duration which did tremendous dam- 
age to property. Among the buildings largely or entirely 
destroyed are those four missions in Chirala, Samulkot, 
Narasaravupet, and Guntur. But a hundred villages lay 
within the storm’s path and all were affected. In many of 
them we have established stations. 

After a night of rain and wind, the velocity of the latter 
reached cyclone speed at 9.00 A. M. and continued until four 
in the afternoon. Houses were thrown down, trees fell across 
roofs, yards, and roads, and shelter was difficult to find. But 
in so far as reported the loss of human lives was surpris- 
ingly small, unless a pestilence breaks out because of the 
interruption of sanitary supplies of water, food and shelter. 
The exact total of damage cannot be announced until Jan- 
uary. Emergency and immediately needed repair work began 
November 5. $10,000.00 is needed at once to avoid further 
losses and to make the buildings habitable for work. Many 
of the items of destruction will never be replaced, such as 
memorial windows and equipment and trees planted years 
ago. Medicines, books and whatever is perishable in the rain 
suffered losses. 

A letter written from the Kugler Hospital, Guntur, India, 
by Dr. Arline Beal, gives details of that institution’s experi- 
ence during the storm that indicates the conditions in Chirala 
and elsewhere. We acknowledge gratefully permission 
granted THe LuTHERAN to print it. 


Kueter Hospitrat, Guntur, InpIA 
DEAREST FOLKS: 

We are having a “golly-wahna”! No, I’m not swearing, I’m 
just telling you. “Golly” means “wind” and “wahna” means 
“rain,” and wind and rain means almost a cyclone—and has 
already lasted for twenty-four hours. The wind is terrible. 
Telephone wires and electric wires are blowing all around 
the compound. Immense trees and limbs and branches have 
fallen. One tree with a trunk of about 2% or 3 feet in diam- 
eter has fallen in on the men’s ward and cracked the roof 
in. No one hurt, but ‘we had to bring the seven men patients 
over to the main hospital. The kitchen has fallen in, one 
whole corner being washed out just as if a child had broken 
the corner off of a square cake. Trees have fallen on the 
garage roof and dented it in—corrugated tin. The hos- 
pital store room for wood 
and charcoal has been de- 
roofed—the wind getting 
under the roof and rais- 
ing it off and setting it 
down against the side of 
the building. Gateways, 
roads and compounds are 
full of broken trees. We 
have had to vacate chil- 
dren’s ward. The tatties 
have blown off and what 
doors there are have 
been blown off the hinges 
—so have about a dozen 
or more on other doors 
at the hospital. Other 
doors are shut and locked 
to keep them from bang- 
ing and the leaves and 
small branches and water 
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are blowing around the hospital verandahs and into any 
door that is open. 

Workers have come telling us their houses are gone! The 
mud walls are washed away by the rain, and the wind has 
carried the thatch roofs away. The women and children have 
had to be rescued from the remains of houses and fallen 
trees. One child was killed and two badly bruised have been 
brought in from the same family. Our men are afraid to go 
out to the well for water for fear the trees will fall on them. 
Since the electricity is off—the pump does not work—there- 
fore no water. 

Lights off! I'll describe our lamp at dinner. One red and 
yellow tea can. On top of that an old fancy saucer with a 
candle in it. On it a beautiful glass lamp shade! We found 
old lamps but no chimneys. The stores were all closed be- 
cause of the “hurricanes.” 

The back wall of the motor driver’s house has fallen down 
and also a part of his front verandah. The house is full of 
water and so they have asked that the children sleep in our 
house. They brought their own mats and blankets, and about 
the time we sat down to dinner the little ones came “to bed” 
on our drawing room floor. 

The soup was served and all the servants—ours and our 
Indian doctor’s—ran to the servants’ quarters—the cook’s 
house had partly fallen in. 

The motor driver’s son and our water boy sleep tonight 
in the ambulance. The cook has been told to bring his family 
of two small children and wife and sleep here at the bun- 
galow. 

After dinner—the wind has stopped and the rain is a bit 
less. We finally got a dealer to go open his shop and give 
us some lanterns—enough to make life livable in the hos- 
pital. For an ordinary mishap to the electric lights we have 
lanterns but not enough for a hospital full of real sick 
people with the floors drenched and the wind blowing the 
doors about. ' 

I’m sleepy. It has been a hard day. Oh! I forgot the first 
excitement. It stormed so all night and morning that few 
relatives had brought anything for their patients by 9 A. M. 
So we decided to cook rice conjee (gruel) and make an- 
Indian “pickle” of red peppers, onions and tamarind and 
salt. We found forty-six people without food—and by 10 
A. M. a couple of nurses and I went around the wards with 
a big aluminum kettle of hot rice and a dipper and a plate 

of pickle and fed the 

patients. We said noth- 
ing of caste—didn’t re- 
mind them of:it, and all 
but a few were so hun- 
gry that they held out 
plates, cups or lids to 
brass bowls—anything 
‘ that could be found—to 
get their rice and pickle. 
A few refused—others 
were grateful and ate the 
hot food (hot with heat 
and pepper). I’m sure it 
warmed them up. 

I’m going to bed—not 
in my usual bed, as it is 
soaked, but in the one I 
use in the afternoons to 
rest. My bed isn’t as wet 


(Continued on page 21) 
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IN THE WORLD'S EYE 


Julius F. Seebach, Philadelphia, Pa., “Paragraphs” 
Men, Movements, and Occasions About 
Which People Read 


Speaking of Religion in Russia, Professor Serge Boulga- 
koff, of the Russian Orthodox Seminary in Paris, says: “Real 
religion in Russia is more vital today than most people 
realize. Innumerable priests and a few bishops remain in 
Russia and minister to the people. During the last three 
years they have been given more freedom in the exercise 
of their ministry. An example of this was seen last Easter, 
when huge throngs turned out for the first Festival Cele- 
brations in the large city churches since the Revolution.” 
To this may be added the testimony of two Russian Chris- 
tians attending the International Council of the Fellowship 
of Reconciliation at Paris. They felt that “the Revolution 
had been the Hand of God, reaching into Russia to purify 
a corrupt church, a church which, under the Czars since 
Peter the Great, had been merely an instrument for fur- 
thering the designs of the government.” Thus the reactions 
of the French Revolution of 1789 are being duplicated, and 
this may be the real reason for the recent modifications of 
Russia’s religious laws. 


France and Italy Have Both Made overtures to reach a 
debt settlement with the United States. This sudden sen- 
sitiveness to honesty is the more striking after the years of 
calm disregard for the due-bills annually presented. But it 
has its reasons. Do you remember when John Doe and 
Richard Roe suddenly hunted you up to settle an old bill 
on a fractional basis, and then returned the following week 
to borrow $50 more? France has naively offered to settle 
her more than $4,000,000,000 debt for $560,000,000 in twenty 
yearly installments. That is expected to open the way for 
larger loans. Italy and the ten other debtor nations have 
the same bland expectation. Again there is a reason—the 
imminent European war. We shall be invited again to come 
over and help Lafayette, Garibaldi, Kosciusko, De Kalb and 
Tommy Atkins. What did you say to John Doe and Richard 
Roe? 


The “Neue Freie Presse” of Vienna (October 6) quotes 
from Nazi sources the recent consecration of the first Brown 
Sisterhood of Mercy. The reasons given for this step are 
(1) the steady lessening in number of Confessional (Cath- 
olic) sisterhoods; (2) “the need to prevent sisters from ren- 
dering service in connection with certain kinds of opera- 
tions—sterilization, for instance; (3) the admission that “the 
future is fraught with such problems as only those who 
believe in conformity with the Nazi world-outlook could 
cope with.” In reply to the query whether the Brown Sis- 
ters might believe in God, the Reich’s Women’s Leader 
suggested that “a distinction should be made between un- 
defined fear of God and those formulae, doctrines and dog- 
mas which people permit themselves to conjure up con- 
cerning God.” What, among other things, will be the effect 
of this attitude upon German Protestantism in general, and 
in particular upon the work of the deaconesses in the Inner 
Missions of the Fatherland? 


“The Moslem World” Reports that in Nigeria ten natives 
become Mohammedans for every one that accepts Chris- 
tianity. Four reasons are given: (1) Mohammedanism pre- 
sents a united front, with no competition of rival groups— 
(but this ignores the vicious conflicts of the Shiite and Sun- 
nite sects); (2) his confession is confined to one article of 
faith—“Allah is one God, and Mohammed is his Prophet” 
(the rest of his religion is a few external acts and attitudes) ; 
(3) the majority of Moslem missionaries in Nigeria are 
natives, and there are no race distinctions or prejudices; 
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(4) every Moslem is at once an active proselytist, imbued 
with the conviction that he must make converts of everyone 
he meets. The questions raised are significant for Christian 
evangelization. However, at this very time an example of 
united Christian activity is being provided in the “copper 
belt of North Rhodesia, Africa,” where the resident mission- 
ary forces of Scotland, England and Africa—Presbyterian, 
Anglican and Baptist—have established four centers for 
team-work in spreading the Gospel among the natives. The 
third and fourth attitudes attributed to the Nigerian Mos- 
lems are commended to the churches participating in the 
National Preaching Mission in America for their follow-up 
campaign. 


Pastor Niemoller of Berlin Decided Some Time Ago that 
the fight for the life of German Protestantism is lost. Though 
the attitude of the more moderate group represented by 
Bishop Marahrens is more hopeful, it is still one of cautious 
defense against a prevalent antagonism, such as that ex- 
pressed recently in the aggressive German periodical, 
Deutsche Freiheit: “Germanism, through a thousand tragic 
years, has had no chance of rising above the circumstances 
that made it the cultural fertilizer of Europe. This cultural 
fertilizer it must remain, says sub-humanity, a sub-hu- 
manity that clothes itself with civilization, culture, religion 
and international law to cover its own hypocrisy and in- 
feriority. Ruling Christianity was an effective means for sub- 
duing self-willed Germanism. By this religion its soul was 
kept in chains, in order that it might seek and see its sole 
mission in its existence as a cultural fertilizer.” This fan- 
tastic rigmarole of a complex has had more recent practical 
expressions in the threats and derision aimed at the city 
fathers of Leipzig by the “Angriff,” a Nazi organ, and the 
“Black Corps”—the organ of the Hitler Special Guards, be- 
cause these officials observed an ordinance requiring the 
city’s orphans to be reared as Christians. About the same 
time (November 25) Karl Roaver, Nazi governor of the 
State of Oldenburg, decreed that no Christian symbols or 
pictures were to be used hereafter to decorate the walls of 
any school room in Oldenburg. 


The Spinsters of England Have Gone Political. Having 
successfully made their demand for decent wages and un- 
employment protection through their National Spinsters 
Pensions Association, they are determined to reinforce and 
extend their program by the election of members to Par- 
liament from among their own number. Having already en- 
listed 100 members of the present Parliament to aid their 
cause, they think their new plan—to obtain pensions for all 
single women at the age of fifty-five years—needs the pres- 
ence and enthusiasm of their own members. Is this demand 
to be considered as a reward, or consolation, for never 
having had a husband? 


If One Can Get Cold Feet in India, Gandhi’s son, Hiralal, 
must have developed them. He has just returned to his 
father’s faith as the result of his mother’s public appeal that 
he should quit drinking, and avoid speaking evil of his father, 
the spiritual leader of 60,000,000 Hindus in the fight against 
British rule in India. The logical inference from the mother’s 
appeal seems to be based on that vicious bromide concern- 
ing the infallibility of numbers—that “60,000,000 Hindus 
cannot be wrong.” 


This Year is the Centenary of the railway ticket. Those 
who make use of this efficient and adaptable medium of 
travel owe a vote of thanks to Thomas Edmondson, of Lan- 
caster, England, who, as station-master and booking-clerk 
on the Newcastle & Carlisle Railway, developed the ticket 
system from the cumbrous hand-written receipt for fare, in 
use until that time on the stage coaches, to the form which 
has continued practically unchanged to the present. 
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LITURGICAL LIFE AND PRACTICE 


An Occasional Page Conducted by the Common Service Book Committee 
Hymnbooks of the Reformation Described by Dr. Paul Z. Strodach, Philadelphia 


OF THE GREAT RESULTS of the Protestant Reformation one 
of the most important and far-reaching is the reform of 
public worship. Purification of the Divine Liturgy, preach- 
ing in the vernacular, opportunity for congregational par- 
ticipation, are in the high lights; but with the last of these 
came the most popular introduction of congregational sing- 
ing at Mass and the other Services. 

As Luther’s influence and actual work had made them- 
selves felt.in the cleansing of the forms of worship, so his 
activities took the lead in providing for the popular acces- 
sories to worship. He was the first evangelical hymnist, 
adding one more to his truly great circle of activities. He 
is the author of thirty-seven hymns. But not content with 
providing the hymns, he moves toward the goal that we have 
been privileged to possess these many years, the hymnbook 
for congregational use. 

Luther’s earliest hymns were written in 1523, and were 
disseminated at first by means of the broadsheet; but im- 
provements in the young art of printing brought them finally 
to book-form in 1524 (the year in which Luther produced 
the largest number of his hymns, twenty-one), when the 
first evangelical hymnbook appeared. This is known as the 
Achtliederbuch: Etlich christliche Lyeder. (Book of Eight 
Hymns; Some Christian Hymns). It contains eight hymns: 
four by Luther; three by Speratus (1484-1551), Court 
Chaplain to Albrecht of Brandenburg (d. 1557), himself a 
hymn writer; one by an unknown author. The booklet has 
been credited to Luther, but this is open to serious question. 


Increased to Twenty-five Hymns 


This little book is followed in the same year by two dis- 
tinct editions of the Erfurter Enchiridion (Erfurt Handbook) 
issued from two different Erfurt presses. Both contain the 
same twenty-five hymns, but differently arranged. In addi- 
tion to the eight hymns already published in the little book, 
there are fourteen others by Luther. One by Justus Jonas 
(1493-1555), Luther’s friend and co-worker; one by Erhart 
Hegenwalt (contemporaneous but dates unknown); and 
one by Elizabeth Creutziger (Cruciger, d. 1535) complete 
the contents of these books. These two editions of the same 
book mark this advance, and evidence the increasing pop- 
ularity and demand: they are intended for congregational 
use, but with this limitation. They are not so much hymn- 
books in the sense to which we are accustomed, rather hand- 
books, or guides, in order that the congregation may be able 
to follow the songs by the choir, and gradually become 
familiar with them. It was Luther’s fervent desire to develop 
good congregational singing, but this was to be fostered by 
means of a good choir; and at first he preferred to have the 
congregation listen and follow and learn, even though it 
took time, rather than have them attempt in their very 
crude way to join in the songs and hymns. 

That these books met with a ready sale and use need 
hardly be said. Nor did the congregation wait long to join 
in the singing. With this came the increasing demand for 
more hymns and books; and as these two books seem to 
have been issued without any particular authority or super- 
vision, another and slightly larger soon appeared, issued by 
and under the joint supervision of Luther and Johann 
Walther, the Court Cantor of Frederick the Wise. This book 
presents a new departure in that the melodies, provided by 
Walther, are arranged for four and five voices, and it is pri- 
marily intended as a choir book for the school children. Its 
title is: Geistliche Gesangbuechleyn, Tenor (Spiritual Song 


Booklet), Wittenberg, 1524. It contains five Latin and thirty- 
two German hymns. Three that had been published in the 
Erfurter Enchiridion are omitted, but there are ten new. 
numbers among them and seven new Luther hymns. Alto- 
gether twenty-four by Luther appear in this book. He 
writes in the preface: “With some others I have gathered 
some spiritual hymns in order to foster and further the Holy 
Gospel. And they are set in four voices for no other reason 
than that I heartily desire the youth to be trained in music 
and other good arts, in order that they may be freed from 
the frivolous and carnal songs and in their stead learn 
something helpful . . .” This book was very popular and 
enjoyed a long use. It was reprinted in 1525, and appeared 
in three later editions, edited and enlarged by Walther: 
1537, additional music and thirty-eight hymns; 1544, fifty- 
four hymns; last edition in 1551. 

Luther had made a general appeal in the preface of this 
book, calling on all to aid in the introduction and advance- 
ment of church song. The response was both joyful and far- 
reaching, and developed a great demand for hymnbooks. 
This brought forth a marked activity on the part of the 
publishers. During 1525 no less than seven different 
“hymnals” appeared, all more or less combination reprints 
of the Erfurter Enchiridion and the Luther-Walther book, 
with occasional new hymns. 

These books are: Etliche christliche Gesaenge und Psal- 
men, etc. (Some Christian Songs and Psalms), 1525, thirty- 
six hymns, probably printed at Erfurt.. Enchiridion geist- 
licher Gesenge, etc. (Handbook of Spiritual Songs), printed 
either at Erfurt or Strassburg, and a reprint of the preced- 
ing. Geystliche Gesenge, etc., Erfurt, Wolfgang Sturmer, 
1525, thirty-four hymns. Ein Gesangbuechlein (A Song 
Booklet), A. Dyon, Breslau, 1525, a reprint of the Nuern- 
berg Enchiridion. Ein Gesangbuchleyn, Zwickau, 1525, 
twenty-four hymns. 


Demand for More Hymns 


However, these did not satisfy the growing demand, espe- 
cially with the enlargement of the congregation’s part in 
divine worship due to Luther’s activity. Others also were 
making efforts in this direction. As early as 1523-4, Thomas 
Muentzer (the “Schwarmgeist”) prepared the Deutsche 
Kirchenaemter (German Church Offices), which contained 
some of his translations of Latin Hymns. Other hymn 
writers also had sprung up, and their productions found a 
welcome in popular use. The result is the appearance of 
independent collections intended for congregational use, 
independent of previous books and of Luther’s oversight. 
Some of these are of great interest. An Enchiridion pub- 
lished by Loerffelt, 1526. Another, Enchiridion, Erfurt zum 
schwarzen Horn, 1527. This is the first Erfurt hymnbook for 
congregational use. It contains sixty-three hymns, a large 
number of these by Hans Sachs, three translations from 
Thomas Muentzer’s Kirchenampt of 1524, also an Agenda 
(Order of Service) for the congregation. Another, Enchirid- 
ion published by Herrgott, Nuernberg, 1527, contains sixty- 
one hymns and Doeber’s Evangelische Mess deutsch (Evan- 
gelical Mass, German), 1525, a year before Luther pre- 
pared his Deutsche Messe (German Mass); it also provides 
for Matins and Vespers in the vernacular. An Enchiridion, 
Zwickau, 1528, containing sixty-eight hymns. 

Luther was very much disturbed by these publications. 
The choice of hymns did not please him, especially those 
coming from Thomas Muentzer, over whom he became quite 
eloquent, to put it mildly. Then the many changes his own 
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hymns were made to undergo, abbreviations and additions, 
were an aggravating annoyance. He therefore published his 
first hymnbook for the congregation in 1529—Geistliche 
Lieder auffs neu gebessert zu Wittenberg (Spiritual Hymns, 
newly revised, published at Wittenberg), Dr. Martin Luther, 
1529, Klug, printer. It contains fifty hymns, set for one 
voice (or unison), arranged according to the Church Year. 
Twenty-eight of them are by Luther. He also includes the 
lately completed Deutsche Litaney (German Litany) 
(March, 1529) and adds to almost each hymn the author’s 
name, “because of necessity,” he says, “in order that strange, 
unfit songs may not be sold under (bearing) our name.” 
Instead of providing hymns for Matins, Vespers and Mass, 
he includes Scriptural prose, “heilige Lieder aus der h. 
Schrift, so die lieben Patriarchen und Propheten vor Zeiten 
bemacht und gesungen haben” (“sacred hymns from the 
Holy Scripture, which in times past were composed and sung 
by the dear Patriarchs and Prophets’). For these there is 
music, and also for the Latin hymns, which he no doubt in- 
cluded for choir use. Second edition, 1533; third, 1535, with 
two new hymns by Luther. 


To Other Countries 


An important and interesting book of this period is the 
Kurtz Ordnung des Kirchendiensts (Brief Order of Divine 
Worship), Riga, 1530. It proves the far-reaching influence 
of this work which really centered in Luther at Wittenberg, 
and the establishment of a double use for such a book, an 
Agenda and Hymnal combined. This is the first official 
Church Book and Hymnal of the Lutheran Church. It is the 
work of Johann Briesmann (1488-1549) and Andreas 
Knoepken (d. 1539). Much of the credit must go to the lat- 
ter. It contains five of his hymns and passed through a 
number of editions and enlargements. 

Luther apparently strove to keep the choice of hymns for 
the congregation within strict limits, both as to source and 
use. But this could not be maintained against the ever in- 
creasing demand on the part of the people for a greater 
variety, and the production of meritorious hymns by many 
writers, even though some of them were not affiliated with 
the Lutheran movement. Hymns were wanted for times and 
subjects other than high days and Service uses; and this 
desire was met in such independently issued collections as 
Geistliche Gesaeng aus h. Schrift, etc. (Spiritual Songs from 
Holy Scripture), Wittenberg, 1538. The usual Church Year 
and Service hymns are here, besides hymns for death and 
burial and a supplement of “Gesaenglein daheim zu Hause 
oder ueber Land zu singen dem gemeinen Mann zum 
Besten” (songs to be sung at home and in the open by the 
common man for his edification). Another collection of this 
character—Geistliche Lieder, etc., Dr. Martin Luther. Viel 
geistliche Gesenge von andern frommen Christen gemacht. 
Item die Ordnung der deutschen Mess (Spiritual Hymns, etc., 
Dr. Martin Luther. Many spiritual songs composed by other 
devout Christians. Also the Order of the German Mass), 
Leipzig, Schumann, 1539. This is an enlargement of the Klug 
book of 1535. It contains a new hymn by Luther (although 
he had no connection with the book apparently), and printed 
for the first time in high German, the familiar Allein Gott 
in der Hoh sey Ehr and O Lamm Gottes (All Glory Be to 
God on High. [See Common Service Book, page 160.] O 
Lamb of God. Both of these hymns were written by Nikolaus 
Decius (von Hofe), d. 1541. All Glory, ete., 1526; O Lamb, 
etc., 1531. Both are included in the Kirchenbuch, where see 
442 and 67. The first is a versification of the Gloria in Excelsis 
[Common Service Book, page 9] and the second is a ver- 
sification of the Agnus Dei [Common Service Book, page 
22]). This book marks the departure from previous Lutheran 
books, it contains two hymns by Michael Weisse of the 


‘Bohemian Brethren. Second edition, 1540; third, 1542. 


Finally Luther follows this lead and meets the desire for 
a richer variety of hymns: first, with the booklet, Christ- 
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liche Geseng Lateinisch und Deutsch zum Begraebnis 
(Christian Songs, Latin and German, for use at funerals), 
Dr. Martin Luther, Wittenberg, 1542, Klug, printer. It con- 
tains eight Latin and six German hymns, five of the latter 
are Luther’s. He then prepared an enlarged edition of the 
Klug book (fourth edition), which contained fifty-seven 
Festival, Catechismus- and Psalm-Lieder; and here are 
printed for the first time five new hymns by Luther, they 
were also the last he wrote. The date is 1543. It is marked 
with the famous “Warnung Dr. Mart. Luther”: 


Viel falscher Meister jtzt Lieder tichten, 
Sieh dich fuer, und lern sie recht richten, 
Wo Gott hinbauet sein Kirch und sein Wort, 
Da wil der Teufel sein mit trug und mord. 
(Many false masters new hymns indite. 

Be on your guard and judge them aright. 
Where God establishes His Church and Word 
There comes the devil with lie and sword.) 


A New Publisher 


His plan evidently embraced something further than the 
book represents. He probably had a second part in prepara- 
tion, but withheld it because of Klug’s negligence, and the 
many errors in printing. This led Luther to seek another 
publisher. This he found in Val. Bapst of Leipzig, who felt 
himself honored to be Luther’s printer, and endeavored to 
satisfy him in every particular, enriching the book with 
cuts, initials, ete. Every page in the book is enclosed in a 
decorative border! The title, Geystliche Lieder, Mit einer 
newen vorrhede, Dr. Mart. Luther. Warnung-Viel falscher, 
ete. (Spiritual Hymns, with a new Preface [by] Dr. Mart. 
Luher. Warning—Many false, etc), Leipzig, 1545. It con- 
sists of two parts. The first is similar to the Klug book; 
the second is quite new, containing forty hymns for various 
uses and topics. In all there are one hundred one hymns. 

Shortly after its publication Luther died (February, 1546). 
Thus he was permitted to prepare the finest and largest of 
the Lutheran books and also to see it, the most artistic in 
appearance, before the call to rest. 

It has been estimated that forty-seven Lutheran hymn- 
books were published up to the time of Luther’s death, a 
truly remarkable number in a comparatively limited terri- 
tory. This last book is the climax of the period, and the 
following years find it reprinted not replaced, and grad- 
ually enlarged until it contains one hundred thirty-one 
hymns in the fifth edition, 1553. Last edition, the ninth, 1567. 

Not less than sixty separate printings of hymnals are to 
be found dated in this period which were the result of the 
labors of Luther and his co-workers. 


“IT DOTH NOT YET APPEAR” 
By Prof. John D. M. Brown, Muhlenberg College 


WHAT ARE WE creatures, men and women bred 
Of flesh and earthly passion and desire, 

With carnal appetites, and thoughts that fire 
Our minds through anger, jealousy, and dread? 
Are we but beasts of bone and sinew, fed 

With meat and drink, in faculty no higher 
Than hungry swine that wallow in the mire 
And perish when their earthly life is fled? 


The wisdom of this world-search where I may— 
No certain answer ever brings to me 

Until he speaks, that follower of The Way 
Whom Jesus loved, “Children of God are we.” 
My heart rejoices when I hear him say, 

“Tt does not yet appear what we shall be.” 
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REQUIRED FOR MARRIAGE 


Club of Sixteen Couples Discusses Minimum 
Budget for Beginning Married Life 


AT A RECENT MEETING of the Young Married Couples Club 
of Christ Lutheran Church, Upper Darby, Pa., the following 
question was discussed: “Is it possible for a newly married 
couple to live happily and decently on a weekly income of 
$22?” (Statistics show that this is the average wage re- 
ceived by young men throughout the country. In other 
words, $22 per week is considered the sociological mean.) 

After an evening of interesting discussion and due con- 
sideration of this question, it was decided that with careful 
budgeting it is possible for two people to live on such a 
salary. We herewith submit the following budget in which 
for the purpose of convenience and proportionate balance, 
we use the four-week month, i. e., $88 income for four weeks. 


BUDGET 

Item No. 
1. Rent (Heat, Light) ............... $28.00 
QeT OO. Gee ee Re ihcace tee 32.80 
DB CIOUNING ape ssiiacencneee neh 8.00 
4, Church, Charity, Etc. 4.40 INCOME 
OINSUTANCe ess cee 1.80 $22.00 per week 
6. Medical ........ 3.00 or 
7. Recreation ............. 3.00 $88.00 per four- 
SF transportation wcecot ates 3.60 week month 
9. Miscellaneous ooincccccnheanss 3.40 

$88.00 


Item No. 1—$28.00 (Rent, Heat, Light) 

This amount is based on the feeling that an apartment 
must be considered of necessity if the couple would obtain 
heat and light included in their rent. (Various members of 
our club know of such apartments situated in acceptable 
environments. ) 


Item No. 2—$32.80 (Food) 

Let us consider the daily expense for food for two. The 
consensus of opinion in our club is that one dollar daily will 
buy food sufficient for breakfast, a light lunch and supper; 
also that twenty cents additional is adequate lunch money 
for the husband. The amount $1.20 daily for six days and 
$1.00 for the seventh totals $8.20 weekly, or $32.80 monthly. 
(If various menus are considered and thoughtful buying 
done, one will find this amount adequate. Two instances 
were cited as proof.) 


Item No. 3—$8.00 (Clothing) 

Assuming that the couple before marriage is provided 
with sufficient clothing so that large sums will not of neces- 
sity be spent immediately after marriage, it is felt that $2.00 
weekly is a sufficient budget amount for this item. 


Item No, 4—$4.40 (Church, Charity, Etc.) 

This item was discussed very thoroughly by the entire 
group and quite useful suggestions were offered by our pas- 
tor, the Rev. Paul S. Wagner. Realizing the small income 
we are working with, and after taking a vote on the subject, 
we feel that tithing should not apply in this instance, but 
Has five per cent of the income, or $4.40 monthly, would be 
air. 


Item No. 5—$1.80 (Insurance) 

This amount is based on the rate $1.80 per $1,000 (monthly 
rate on straight life insurance) as offered by a leading in- 
surance company. This insurance could be carried on the 
husband or divided $500 on husband and $500 on the wife. 
It is entirely optional. 
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Item No. 6—$3.00 (Medical) 

Assuming the general good health of both parties at time 
of marriage, it is felt that $3.00 per month could and should 
be set aside against illness calling for medical or dental care. 


Item No. 7—$3.00 (Recreation) 

A small income for a family of two demands a frugal out- 
lay for pleasure. However, this fact does not limit the amount 
of recreation, but, and we stress this, simply limits the type. 
A couple desirous of living happily and with interest, should 
seriously consider this phase of their life and apply it to 
their various natures as well as their income. 


Item No. 8—$3.60 (Transportation) 

We have allowed fifteen cents daily as carfare for six 
days, ninety cents weekly or $3.60 for the four-week period. 
This amount is for the husband to and from work. 


Item No. 9—$3.40 (Miscellaneous) 

For a few major necessities, such as soap, razor blades, 
toothpaste, etc., the couple of necessity will be limited to 
$3.40 per four-week period. 

In conclusion, it is the feeling of the Young Married 
Couples Club that a couple desirous of marrying and hav- 
ing an income of $22 per week could live happily and de- 
cently if a similar budget was worked out and adhered to. 
We believe a budget to be of absolute necessity on this sized 
income. 

In further conclusion, as a group we believe that though 
$22 weekly is the sociological mean for an income, the figure 
is too stringent and limiting in amount. We further believe 
that the church should in all fairness to all young people of 
marriageable age, take a stand for a higher average wage, 
which we believe should not be under $25 weekly. 

Submitted with all due respect, 
THE COMMITTEE. 


LUTHERAN PREACHING 


Re-study of Gospel and Lutheran Confessions 
Required Today, Says Pastor Henry Manken 
[Third and concluding part of “Put the Creeds to Work’’] 


WHAT THEN shall be the burden of our preaching? Among 
the resolutions of the Third Lutheran World Convention 
passed by it last October in Paris is this declaration under 
Section VI: “In the midst of the need and confusion of our 
time, which more than ever has revealed the impotence of 
all human endeavors, Luther’s doctrine of ‘salvation through 
faith alone’ in the sin-forgiving love of God, without any 
merit or worthiness in us, is especially adapted to open the 
heart of man to the love of God and the operation of His 
Spirit.” . .. “More than ever it is our duty,” continued this 
declaration, “to study the treasures contained in our Lu- 
theran Faith so as to bring them to light, not only that we 
may rejoice in their radiance ourselves, but also that we 
may communicate them to others.” To Lutheran evangelists, 
our Symbols are not only the guide to the content of our 
message, both in kind and range, but also the director to our 
method of Scriptural interpretation and practical applica- 
tion. The call today to an effective Lutheran Evangeliza- 
tion is for a reconsecration to the principle and message of 
our Symbols. 

The contention is true and timely that “The saddest mis- 
take is to take our Lutheranism for granted.” Just as Ger- 
many has experienced a Luther renaissance, so we, too, 
need a re-study and a deeper penetration into the truth- 
content of the Scriptures and of our Symbols in order that 
our own message might ring true and clear. Although the 
Reformed legalistic type of Protestantism is dominant in so 
much of American preaching today (even by some Lu- 
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therans), genuine evangelical Lutheranism, when true to 
itself, makes the truer Christian appeal. It is really genial 
to the American spirit and mind. It becomes us loyally to 
conserve this message and faithfully to present it. More- 
over, we must beware of that false attitude to both the 
Scriptures and our symbols, that while we are according 
them an intellectual homage we at the same time may be 
failing to penetrate the real heart and spirit of them, and 
so fall short in our message. By confining ourselves to only 
peripheral matters, we evade the vital issues of evangelical 
Christianity and its genuine appeal to the modern world. 
There is little doubt but that generic Lutheranism is the 
truest and the finest interpretation of Christianity. It is also 
the most illusive. In his recent stimulating book on “Preach- 
ing and the Mind of Today,” Dr. G. G. Atkins declares that 
“The great Creeds have a timeless authority.” He believes 
in orthodox preaching, however the practical question is 
“How?” It is the modern preacher’s “forgotten word.” Dr. 
Atkins declares that “The great theologies can be put back 
into life again. But it takes the interpreter to do it.” This 
lays upon the Lutheran evangelist the great task of per- 
sonally appreciating his own message, and a noble challenge 
to the use of the Lutheran Symbols in an effective approach 
and appeal to this unbelieving age. (Iver Iversen in “The 
Journal of the American Lutheran Conference.” March, 
1936.) 
Concluding Remarks 


All through the preparation of this discussion there has 
been before my mind this declaration of the Scottish seer, 
Thomas Carlyle: “The eternal stars shine out again, so soon 
as it is dark enough.” In the depths of human despair and 
the recognized and acknowledged futility of so much of 
mere human reasoning and endeavor, we may be privileged 
again to see in an ever-shining and growing light the truth 
and life of the Word of God and the dependability of its 
finest exposition, the historic Symbols of ecumenical, Evan- 
gelical Lutheranism. When Voltaire once wrote, “We live 
in the twilight of Christianity,” he wrote truer than he him- 
self meant it to be. For us today, the twilight of Christianity 
is not the dusk that just precedes the oblivion of the night, 
but the twilight of the dawn that goes before the glory of 
the noon-day sun. 

“I charge thee in the sight of God, and of Christ Jesus, 
who shall judge the living and the dead, and by his appear- 
ing and his kingdom: preach the word; be urgent in season 
and out of season; reprove, rebuke, exhort, with all long- 
suffering and teaching. For the time will come when they 
will not endure the sound doctrine; but, having itching ears, 
will heap to themselves teachers after their own lusts; and 
will turn away their ears from the truth, and turn aside 
unto fables. Be thou sober in all things, suffer hardship, 
do the work of an evangelist, fulfill thy ministry.” II Tim. 


4: 1-5. 
O Church of Luther 


O Church of Luther, look well to thine arms! 

He fought with naught save God’s unconquered word. 
Trust not in weapon other than divine; 

This be thy helmet, buckler, halberd, sword. 


O Church of Luther, look well to thy task! 
He marked and measured every foeman’s might. 
Heed thou full well the power of world and hell: 
Dream not the enemy hath taken flight. 


O Church of Luther, look well to thy faith! 
He trusted only in the Saviour’s Cross. 

Preach thou the Gospel’s truth without alloy; 
Trust in the Gospel’s gold—not error’s dross. 


O Church of Luther, look well to thy schools! 
His care was to instruct both young and old. 

Keep thou thy followers in the blessed light; 
Feed with their proper pasture all thy fold. 
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O Church of Luther, look well to thy lite! 
He lived as pure and blameless as he taught. 
Grace thou thy teaching with abundant works, 
E’en though heaven thereby cannot be bought. 


O Church of Luther, look up to thy God! 
Brave Luther was a man of tireless prayer. 
From God alone can come deliverance: 


Deposit in His hand thine every care. 
—S. T. Carr. 


RELIGION IN COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES 


By Dr. Gould Wickey, Washington, D. C. 


HoweEVER BAD conditions are in this land of ours with ref- 
erence to religious education in our institutions of higher 
learning, they might be worse. THe LUTHERAN bases this 
assertion on a report recently released by the Council of 
Church Boards of Education of which the Executive Sec- 
retary of the United Lutheran Church in America’s Board 
of Education, Dr. Gould Wickey, is general secretary. In- 
cidentally it seems that the East is less concerned about 
souls than are the Western educators. Dr. Wickey has 
learned that 


“Credits in Bible are accepted for entrance by 74% of the state 
and municipal colleges and universities, 63% of the state teachers’ 
colleges, 68% of the independent colleges and universities, 81% 
of the Protestant colleges, and 76% of the Catholic colleges. 

“It appears that the Mountain area, composed of the states of 
Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Nevada, Utah, Colorado, New Mexico, 
and Arizona, are the most favorable to accepting entrance credit 
in religion, since 96.6% of the colleges and universities accept. 
At the other end of the line are the New England and Middle 
Atlantic areas, with only 59.3% and 61.4% of the schools accept- 
ing such credits.” 


Requirements for Graduation 

Dr. Wickey’s information covers also the requirements 
for graduation in three types of institutions not publicly 
supported. Religion and religious education are required in 
22.5% of the “independent” private schools, in 82.2% of 
Protestant and in 97.5% of Roman Catholic institutions. 

Concerning tax-supported vs. state colleges and univer- 
sities, one learns that 


“according to the date of this survey 104 tax-supported schools 
give 355 courses in this field with 1,082 semester hours’ credit. 
These courses are taken by 10,245 students out of an enrollment 
of 279,802. In the study of “The Undergraduate Courses in Re- 
ligion at the Tax-supported Colleges and Universities of Amer- 
ica,” as reported by Dr. Charles F. Kent in the Bulletin of the 
National Council on Religion in Higher Education, it is stated, 
‘There are only seven states in which no courses in religion were 
offered in 1922-23 in any tax-supported institution.’ The situa- 
tion today is greatly improved. Our records show that there are 
only two states in which students attending state institutions of 
higher education cannot secure instruction in any courses bear- 
ing on religion. Of course this does not mean that all state insti- 
tutions in the other forty-six states do offer these courses. There 
are 146 state institutions, enrolling 123,726 in the college depart- 
ments, which do not offer any courses in or related to religion. 
But the improvement in the general situation shows that officials 
at state educational institutions are willing to co-operate in the 
endeavor to offer students the opportunity of studying such a 
vital subject as religion, which the state law may prohibit.” 


Of course what is taught as religion in any school depends 
very much upon the religious convictions of the teacher. If 
he or she is a Christian person as well as an educated one, 
the study of the Bible will be provocative of Christian con- 
duct. If, as was true in one Eastern university some years 
ago, the instructor contents himself with presenting Chris- 
tianity as one of several phenomena in human history, then 
the soul is fed on chaff. 
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WHAT CHRISTIANITY MEANS TO ME 


The Rev. Andreas Bard, D.D., Kansas City, Mo., Speaks Personally* of His 
Christian Convictions 


V. ABUNDANT LIFE 


This is the last of my morning talks over this radio sta- 
tion and I want to give a final testimony of what Christianity 
means to me. I may never again have an opportunity of ad- 
dressing the invisible audience which has followed me 
through these discourses, and I am anxious to leave with 
you a lasting impression of the length and the depth and the 
height and the breadth of the love of Christ. Though your 
speaker may be little, his message certainly is big. Nothing 
mightier and worthier has ever been presented to you! Last 
Sunday I was requested by the Kansas City Art Institute to 
speak on some subject of art, possibly painting, sculpture, 
architecture or music. But I am not an expert along these 
lines. Others can do that better than myself. However, I 
know something of the greatest art in all the world—more 
than painting or music or sculpture—I mean the art of living. 
How can we get the most out of the few years‘ we have bor- 
rowed from Eternity? Life is like a golden orange, how 
can we get every drop of its healthful juice? Jesus said He 
was the life. In our text He tells us that He did not come 
to give us dogmas or rituals or theories. He said: “I am 
come that they might have life and have it more abun- 
dantly.” Let me close my remarks by telling you something 
of the Abundant Life. 


“An Excellent Corpse” 


First I quote two witty Frenchmen. One called Gautier. 
He said: “I should be an excellent corpse, for I have been a 
mighty poor living being.” Voltaire puts it this way: “Most 
people die without having lived.” Do you belong to that 
class, my brother? Will you die without having lived? 
Surely you know that there is more to life than just to 
breathe and move and eat and sleep and make money? Some 
people just vegetate, others exist—where are the fortunate 
men and women who truly live? 

Let us ask the scientist for a definition of life. He says: 
“Life is correspondence.” Your eyes correspond to the light, 
your ears to sound, your lungs to the air. When that cor- 
respondence stops, life stops. The less correspondence you 
have, the less you live. The oyster has one single nerve that 
connects it with its environment. Plants have even less life. 
Take a room full of people and while they may all be alive, 
there are as many different degrees of life as there are peo- 
ple. How many millions have one-track minds! They have 
only one interest. They move in a rut. They have but one 
window through which they look at life. 

Compare with them the life of Jesus. He had a thousand 
windows in his soul. Even in the lilies of the field He saw 
the glory of the heavenly Father, and in the cup of cold 
water, given to the parched lips of a brother in distress, He 
saw the glory of humanity. He was the first one to recog- 
nize the sublime beauty of childhood, taking the little ones 
on His lap and blessing them. His divine eye looked into 
that vast ocean we call the soul, and everywhere He dis- 
covered a pearl. To Him no man was so base, no woman 
so degraded but He found something in them of the divine 
heritage. See Him forgiving the woman of the street! Hear 
His loving word to the thief on the cross! When Judas be- 
trayed his Master, Jesus addressed him, “My friend.” Truly 
He had many windows in His soul. He lived but thirty-three 
years and, in the words of Emerson, did not write His name 
into history. He “plowed” it into history. Lincoln’s ideal 


* The fifth and concluding address delivered over WDAF, radio station 
of the Kansas City Star. 


was to pluck a thorn and to plant a rose, if he thought a 
rose would grow. This is what Jesus did every day. From 
morning until night He blessed and healed and helped and 
inspired those around Him. Every ounce of His strength 
was given in service to humanity. The infidel Renan said: 
“Jesus will never be surpassed.” Naturally we ask, where 
did He get that power, that tireless energy to serve hu- 
manity? The Bible says that every evening He communed 
with His Father in heaven. He walked and talked with 
God as with an intimate friend. If that had not been true, He 
could not have suffered as He did. You know all about the 
cruel thorns they put on His young forehead. You know of 
His tears in Gethsemane, of His death on the cross. You 
also know that amid all those terrible trials He said: “God’s 
will be done,” and “Father, into thy hands I commend my 
spirit.” Wonderful indeed is His last meeting with the dis- 
ciples as they partook of the Lord’s Supper! He tells them 
calmly that He will be betrayed and tortured and crucified. 
They are horrified and distressed, and what did the Master 
say in that dark hour? Listen to these beautiful words: “My 
peace I leave with you, not as the world giveth I give unto 
you—let not your hearts be troubled, neither let them be 
afraid.” Even death to Him was but the portal to immor- 
tality. While others tremble in the gloom of approaching 
death, He says simply: “In my Father’s house are many 
mansions; if it were not so, I would have told you.” 

Men and women who live like that have abundant life. 
They receive every sunbeam as a greeting from the Father 
in heaven and, when sorrow comes, they are sure that-the 
soul can rise over joy and sorrow to a newer and better 
life. They do not doubt the love of God—they do not rebel 
against the decrees of the Father. They look upon their 
big brother Christ and, as they see Him, they have the 
power to sing, “Nearer, my God, to Thee!” 


The Source of Life 


You have heard this story many a time, but it never 
grows old. It inspired the great painters to throw flaming 
colors upon the canvas and give us masterpieces of art. It 
stirred the souls of Bach and Beethoven and Gounod and 
Wagner to write their noblest music. It rises in imposing 
architecture and splendid monuments of sculpture, wher- © 
ever civilization is found, and it comes like a never-ceasing 
song from millions of Christians the wide world over. Jesus 
gives us abundant life. 

I do not see you. You do not see me. But I know you 
and you know me, for the same human emotions are in you 
that are in me. One touch of nature makes the whole world 
kin. Because I know you as I know myself, I should like 
to render you this service. Get out of the rut, out of your 
narrow, circumscribed, one-sided, inarticulate existence. 
Come into the sunshine of Christianity. Get the inspiration 
of St. Paul, “for me to live is Christ, to die-is gain.” As long 
as you are still breathing and thinking, yours is this splendid 
opportunity. Accept the great Master of the human soul. 
Do not worship money or pleasure or any other sham—all 
these things pass away and leave a bad taste in the mouth— 
only one is worthy of the finest that is in you. It is Christ. 
He will broaden your life and give it force and fire and 
usefulness. He will give you abundant life. 

In the mountains of Virginia there lived a saintly old man. 
A long and rich life had given him a deep insight into the 
human soul and many flocked to him for advice. They said: — 
“He has never been wrong.” This seemed ridiculous to a 
village cynic and he would disprove such a belief in the 
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infallibility of the old man. He held a live bird in his closed 
hand and, as he approached the mountain sage, asked the 
question: “What do I hold in my hand?” The gentle philoso- 
pher answered, “I believe I see the beating of a little bird’s 
heart.” Now the cynic had his opportunity. He said to 
himself, I am going to ask him whether the bird is alive 
or dead. If he says “dead,” I shall open my hand and let 
it fly. If he says “alive,” I shall crush it. I shall prove 
that he is wrong. So he asked the question: “Is the bird 
alive or dead?” The old gentleman looked into the eyes of 
the cynic and gently said: “As you will, my friend, as you 
will.” 

Shall we crush the higher life within us or shall we set it 
free and give it wing? “As you will, my friend, as you will!” 


REMARKS ON REMARKABLE TEXTS 
By Prof. John W. Horine, Columbia, S. C. 
N. B. Use your Bible as you read. 


Isa. 42: 1ff. It is impossible, with the limited space avail- 
able, to make comment on these verses in detail. The writer 
must content himself with a general statement. This chap- 
ter opens with the call of the Servant of Jehovah and pro- 
ceeds to describe His work. It is the first “Servant poem” 
(the prophetic text is poetry, not prose). The three other 
such poems are 49: 1-6; 50: 4-9; 52: 13; 53: 12. The Servant 
of Jehovah is a mysterious figure signifying (1) Israel; 
(2) the pious in Israel; (3) an individual Israelite or “Prince 
of God” (cf. John 1: 47). Israel was a faithless servant, but 
no charge of unfaithfulness or of any defect is brought 
against the Messianic Servant. “There is a twofold account 
of the coming Servant: (1) He is represented as weak, 
despised, rejected, slain; (2) and also as a mighty conqueror, 
taking vengeance on the nations and restoring Israel. The 
passages of the former class refer to the first advent, and are 
fulfilled; the latter to the second advent, and are as yet 
unfulfilled.” 

It should be understood that Israel was raised up to serve 
Jehovah (Deut. 10: 12, 20). The election of Israel was not 
an election to salvation (although salvation was to be of 
the Jews) but to service. Israel was a means, not an end, 
that is, the means which God chose to make Himself known 
to the world (43: 10). It was the singular mission of Israel 
to receive the revelation of God and to communicate it to 
mankind, and it was for this unique reason that the nation 
was preserved and survived the Babylonian captivity. But 
Israel as a nation had been repeatedly disobedient and faith- 
less, turning from the service of God to that of idols and of 
worldly empires (II Chr. 12: 8). Yet its vocation was not 
annulled (Rom. 11: 29). The promise to Abraham’s seed 
stood fast (Gen. 22: 18). In the worst times there always 
remained a “holy seed,” the germ of Israel’s true life and 
the agent of its true mission, and this was preserved in con- 
tinuity. This “holy seed” or pious core, and not the whole 
nation now becomes the true Israel and “Servant of Jeho- 
vah,” and the title is thus applied in 44: 1, 2, 21; 45: 4; 48: 
20. The title occurs elsewhere in 42: 1, 19; 43: 10; 44: 26; 
49: 3, 5, 6; 50: 10; 52: 13; 53: 11. In some of these places it 
is evident that a Person is addressed or spoken of, One who 
is so closely related to Israel that He can represent Israel, 
but so distinct and distinctive a personality that He cannot 
be identified with Israel. He is even sharply distinguished 
from Israel, and in chapter 53 He is rejected by Israel, while 
in 52: 13 He is even identified with the Most High God. He 
is, therefore, none other than the promised Messiah, the 
coming Christ. The evangelists themselves so understood 
these verses (Matt. 12: 17-21; Mark 9: 7; Luke 2: 32; 9: 35). 


Isa. 44:28. If Isaiah (not Second-Isaiah) wrote this, he 
knew and named Cyrus 170 years before his coming! The 
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deliverer of the Jews from Babylon is here mentioned by 
name for the first time. Kings are often called “shepherds” 
(their people were their flock); but the name of shepherd 
may here be given to Cyrus as the restorer of Israel, “the 
sheep of God’s pasture.” 


Isa. 45:1. Cyrus is called Jehovah’s “anointed” (even his 
“christ”) because God has solemnly set him apart to per- 
form an important service in His cause. “Anointed” is here 
“divinely appointed,” raised up and qualified for this very 
purpose. Cyrus was a heathen king, and yet he was God’s 
servant through whom He accomplished His purpose. It 
may not be orthodox to say so, but it is hard to believe that 
God threw away this instrument, having used it. 


Isa. 45:3. Cyrus received from Croesus alone over 
$500,000,000. He was richly reimbursed for freeing the en- 
slaved Jews who fell into his hands. 


Isa. 45:7. This is a significant verse when properly under- 
stood. Cyrus was a Persian, and according to the Persians 
and their Zendavesta (which was their Bible) there were 
two co-eternal beings: one, called Ormuzd, the principle of 
light, the source of all good; the other, Ahriman, the prin- 
ciple of darkness, the source of all evil. Over against these 
the Lord of heaven declares Himself to be the only God. 
Jehovah here denies the doctrine of Persian Dualism, and 
thus designs to protect the faith of Israel against it. 


Isa. 45:15. “Verily thou art a God that hidest thyself.” 
“The prophet utters his feelings of admiring awe at the view 
granted to him of God’s great plan of purifying and honor- 
ing Israel by their exile in Babylon and restoration by 
Cyrus. God’s work of redemption and restoration of His 
people calls forth from the apostle Paul a similar exclama- 
tion (Rom. 11: 33-36).” 


Isa. 45:17. With us “world without end” is a familiar 
phrase. 


Isa, 45; 22f. This is the important statement that the bless- 
ings of salvation shall be extended to the whole world (Rom. 
14: 11; Phil. 2: 10, 11). The cause of foreign missions is in 
prospect, and the language is echoed in more than one mis- 
sionary hymn. 


Isa. 49: 8. “An acceptable time” is a time of favor. Paul 
applies these words to the time of the Messiah (II Cor. 
5: 18—6: 2). 


Isa. 50: 1ff. This is the third “Servant Poem.” The Ser- 
vant Himself speaks from verse four onward. His docility 
is set forth. He is docile both to learn and to suffer. He 
willingly suffers because He knows that Jehovah is on His 
side and will sustain Him, that Jehovah will justify Him 
and put to shame all His adversaries. In verse one Jehovah 
declares, in a figure, that it was not He Who had broken off 
the relationship, but Israel itself. Verse six refers to the 
two greatest insults that can be offered in the East. The 
words were fulfilled in the sufferings of our Lord (Matt. 26: 
67; 27: 26, 30; John 18: 22). In verse seven the Servant says, 
“Therefore have I set my face like a flint,” that is, “I go un- 
flinchingly through all my sufferings; for God will vindicate 
me (v. 8) by delivering me from them” (Luke 9: 51; John 
17: 1-5; Rom. 1: 4). Verses 5-10 are the Epistle for Monday 
in Holy Week. 


Isa. 51:1. The “rock” whence they were hewn was 
Abraham; the “hole of the pit” whence they were digged 
was Sarah. The figure is that of a stone quarry, “from 
which were brought the stones composing your national 
edifice.” A good text for an American preacher or orator 
to use for a sermon or oration on Independence Day. 
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UNKEPT MARRIAGE COVENANTS 


THE SECULAR PRESS during the controversy between the 
king of England and his cabinet played up the support given 
Edward VIII “by the masses of the English people.” It is 
reported that the great interest displayed by him in the 
welfare of the poor has so endeared him to the common folk 
of his realm as to enable him to win his battle if “he carries 
it to the people.” Coal miners, dock. workers and the under- 
privileged of all types believe, it is said, that their king is 
for them rather than for the aristocracy, either wealthy or 
titled. Let him therefore have what he wants, they demanded 
by means of parades and clamor. , 

Such gratitude restores one’s faith in the responsiveness 
of human feeling rather than in the soundness of human 
reasoning. There is no class in society that suffers more 
severely by the growing prevalence of divorce than that one 
which lacks wealth and social rating. The rich seem able 
to massacre the marriage covenant and get away with it; 
the poor are less lucky. If you live in a city, observe how 
difficult is the problem of existence for women separated 
from their husbands and how dissatisfied, if not dissolute, 
men become’ when they have entered the circle of the 
divorced. There are occasional exceptions to the rule, but 
they are not frequent. The numerous remarriages of di- 
vorcees indicate the weakening of the powers of fidelity. 

When folk in high places condone disregard of the basic 
human contract and by their acts provide a precedent for 
lesser folk to follow, they do incalculable harm to their fel- 
lowmen. And the class that most generously supports a pop- 
ular idol is the first and worst victim of such betrayals. 


INCOME AND MARRIAGE 


‘THE ARTICLE UNDER the above heading in this issue has an 
unusual origin. Last September Pastor Paul Wagner, Upper 
Darby, Pa., somewhat casually referred to a young married 
folks’ group in his congregation, consisting of sixteen 
couples. At about the same time, we knew of some young 
people who were engaged to marry but were dubious as 
to their financial ability to follow the dictates of their hearts. 
We requested Pastor Wagner to ask the group in his con- 
gregation to discuss the budget that would justify marriage. 
He and they consented. The result is now presented for the 
consideration of THe Lutueran’s readers. We add at this 
point that comments and inquiries derived from the article 
will be sent to the group for consideration and reply. 
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Several deductions from the article occur to us, the first 
being in favor of marriage on a beginner’s income rather 
than delay until some luxuries can be added to necessities. 
A good many heartbreaks and a great deal of temptation 
will be escaped thereby. But marriage is not merely a refuge. 
It is a state of positive enjoyment. Very significant is the 
comment in the article that the quantity of pleasure avail- 
able to a couple and their congenial friends is not deter- 
mined by the expense of it. Happiness of the highest and 
most enduring sort can be home-made and self-made for 
people who have the good sense to use their heads and 
hearts. Some young people whose income rates $22.00 per 
week are our authority for that conclusion. 

A second deduction is that an increase of income is justly 
expected, so as to enable the man to have more than sup- 
port for his wife and himself. The arrival of children must 
be thought of and the wage or salary be enough to meet 
the consequent increase of expense. Of all explanations of 
childless marriages, that of lack of income probably fits the 
most cases. But it does not therefore become a good reason. 
It is not even economic for society. By the time industry 
has paid the bills for ill health, crime, neuroticism, and in- 
efficiency, cheap labor for married men is the worst of social 
economies. We believe that employers of every sort should 
take marriage into account in determining wage scales. To 
place single men in competition with those with dependents 
is unjust and unwise. 


THE NEXT COMMUNION DAY 


In tHE Year Boox for 1937 recently issued by our Board 
of Publication one finds on page 41 that the United Lutheran 
Church has 1,089,914 confirmed members. Of that number 
736,029 came to the Lord’s table for the Sacrament of the 
Altar at least once in the year reported, and 353,885 entirely 
neglected the Lord’s Supper. One of every three enrolled 
members is a non-communicant. Now certainly we Lu- 
therans are taught that this sacrament of the altar is in 
most solemn truth a means of grace. It has benefits of such 
a character as to make it of foremost value to all who are 
fit and eligible to receive it. These consist of the remission 
of sins, life and salvation, one recalls from Luther’s Cate- 
chism. It individualizes the Word to the particular, personal 
needs of believers in our Lord Jesus Christ. 

There are two among several explanations of neglect of 
the sacrament. The first is lack of understanding of its pur- 
pose and nature. People do not see clearly that it is designed 
to strengthen faith, to rebuke fear of God and to lay hold 
on the benefits of Jesus’ death and resurrection for sinners. 
It is thought of as some sort of test of fitness. Its solemnity 
repels where it should attract. Also many prefer to absent 
themselves from the Lord’s table with the idea that they 
escape an obligation to live more truly Christian lives from 
day to day. They tell you they are avoiding pretensions and 
hypocrisy. But neither of these is worthy of a believer. He 
should not fear to take what his Saviour freely offers and 
he should not think a sin ceases to be hateful to his God 
because he refuses to acknowledge himself a sinner. 

We remark again that approximately one third of the 
members of the United Lutheran Church are reported as 
non-communicants. Undoubtedly they are in spiritual dan- 
ger. Sooner or later, unless recalled, they will fall away from 
God and be numbered among the unsaved. Are they not a 
first concern to their fellow church members? Must not the 
first objective of 1937’s evangelism be the re-awakening of 
these men and women to a sense of their privileges? Should 
they not be reached by a letter or a call in which the next 
communion date is announced and by which they are urged 
to be present. To a large extent the recovery of these indif- 
ferent ones is pure growth for the church. Their nominal 
membership is a burden to their fellow believers. 
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eACROSS THE “DESK 


Tuat “just before Christmas” feeling that the poet put into 
verse—have you noticed that it is not confined to Johnnie 
and Mary? Perhaps we older folk have lost the elasticity 
of childhood, and with it the ability to be models of conduct 
for a few days, but at least the wish to be as good as we can 
be occurs frequently among our thoughts at this season of 
the year. And sometimes we recall fondly and longingly 
the state of mind that was ours in early life, before experi- 
ence revealed to us our own imperfections as well as the 
uncertainty and maliciousness of the world in which we 
live. There is the foreshadowing of spiritual perfection in 
the generous innocence of happy childhood. And let the 
believer in Christ humbly accept those impulses toward good 
deeds and kind thoughts that are his in this season of ap- 
proaching the realization of the Father’s supreme act of love 
for His earthly children. 


Chance and Change 

Two Books of the Bible were written by men who had 
lived beyond the completed development of their natural 
powers. They had more to look at in the past than their 
mortality would permit them to expect in their earthly 
future. We are thinking of Moses, writer of Genesis, and of 
John, author of the fourth gospel. Many varied experiences 
had been the lot of both these men. They to a superlative 
degree could testify that “Chance and change are busy ever.” 
Have you ever meditated on what both these men used as 
the first words of their books? Both Genesis and the fourth 
gospel begin with, “In the beginning, God—” 

And both these servants of God were vouchsafed a vision 
in their old age,—a vision of a future which is so inde- 
pendent of time and circumstance that “a day is as a thou- 
sand years and a thousand years are as a day.” But one 
fact carries over from earthly life’s unsatisfying regime, the 
fact of God. In the beginning and always,—God. 

Whom, then, shall we fear? How superficial are chance 
and change? How unchangingly faithful is our Lord. 


Dr. Lee Defends Lutheran Church 

SINCE NOT many of the readers of THe LUTHERAN have our 
privilege of knowing Dr. G. T. Lee of Minneapolis, we ex- 
plain that he is the editor of the Lutheran Herald, official 
weekly in English for the Norwegian Lutheran Church in 
America. In that journal’s issue of November 24, the edi- 
torial section is largely devoted to showing the misrepresen- 
tation of Lutheranism which appeared in the Christian Cen- 
tury. This isa weekly paper whose policy may have a Scrip- 
tural basis, namely, Job 1:6 and 7, Moffat’s version of the 
same, which reads as follows: “One day the angels came to 
present themselves before the Eternal, and among them the 
Adversary. ‘Where have you been?’ said the Eternal to the 
Adversary; and the Adversary answered, ‘Roaming here 
and there, roaming about the earth.’ ” 

There must have been a certain degree of other-world- 
liness about us Lutherans here in America until recently, 
because the Christian Century has rarely seen us and then 
as through a glass darkly. But the Committee on Moral 
and Social Welfare in its report to the recent Columbus 
convention evidently brought us into this present, if not the 
nether, world. We tried to deal with “social action.” We 
are still amateurish, however, but no longer hopeless in the 
editorial opinion of the Christian Century. Dr. Lee’s quota- 
tion of the following we transmit to Tae LUTHERAN’s readers: 


“America needs a Lutheran Church which, without surrender- 
ing any of the values which belong to its tradition, will commit 
itself to building here and now the kind of social order in which 
alone those values will have some chance of survival. To be free 
the church must do more than insist upon its own freedom—it 


must demand and help create the kind of society in which all men 
shall be free.” 

Dr. Lee calls the Christian Century’s attention to the in- 
fluence of Lutheranism in Scandinavian countries to prove 
that the church has some ideas and ideals with reference to 
social interests. He recalls the institution of the church on 
the Day of Pentecost, through the agency of the Holy Spirit 
and then concludes: 

“The Apostolic Church did not begin by improving and trying 
to reform the social order of the Roman government, which cer- 
tainly needed reforming being one of the most corrupt govern- 
ments the world has ever known. But has the church no respon- 
sibility or anything to do with the social order? Very much, 
but first of all it preaches the Gospel—the glad tidings of sal- 
vation—the only means whereby converts for the church can be 
gained. The church then continues to teach these converts the 
perfect law of God which deals with every divine and human 
relationship. They are told how to live in their homes, in the 
community, state, and nation. The church is a character-building 
institution. Its members are instructed to know the difference 
between right and wrong, to go out and teach others by word 
and example. They are the salt of the earth, the light of the 
world, and where these converted members control, there will be 
good social order and law-abiding citizens doing their duty both 
to the church and to the state.” d 


And by the way, does anyone know what became of The 
Adversary whose business seems to have been roaming here 
and there? What happened to Job is specifically recorded. 


The National Preaching Mission 


By THE TIME this issue of THe LUTHERAN reaches its read- 


‘ers the long-announced, well-prepared and definitely suc- 


cessful National Preaching Mission will have come to an 
end, and in part at least reported to its sponsors, the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches. Few ecclesiastical enterprises,— 
none so definitely dependent for progress on widespread 
denominational co-operation,—have brought equal satisfac- 
tion to its workers and to those to whose Christian interests 
it was directed. Bulletins from most of the cities visited 
have come to THE LuTHERAN. Without exception it appears 
that the program has been carried through successfully; the 
people have come to hear and see the preachers; the clergy 
have given studious attention to meetings for deepening 
their appreciation of the minister’s calling; mayors of munic- 
ipalities have given such official encouragement as was 
proper and the editors of great newspapers of the country 
found no insuperable obstacles to giving “front page” space 
to stories of the meetings when the mission was in session 
in their respective cities. In Philadelphia, where the four 
days’ session came under our personal observation, the 
greatest enthusiasm prevailed. 

From the brethren of our church requests for reports and 
for sermons have come to us. We therefore do not intend 
to close references to the Preaching Mission at this time. 
Our Lutheran participation and follow-up will continue to 
be news. At present we make only general observations. 

(1) An enormous amount of work went into preparation 
for the series of visits to twenty-eight municipalities. 

(2) The preachers sought to inspire pastors and church 
members: they did not address their messages to the un- 
converted. 

(3) Crowd momentum was sought and obtained by or- 
ganized general and local publicity. Crowd interest was sat- 
isfied by great messages sincerely believed and effectively 
delivered. 

(4) All realized that the permanent value of the National 
Preaching Mission depends on the way in which the “follow- 
up” is conducted. 
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THE “HOME (CIRCLE 


“MY MOUTH SHALL SPEAK THE 
PRAISE OF THE LORD AND LET 
ALL FLESH BLESS HIS HOLY 
NAME.” 


A noted clergyman asked this question: 
“Is Christmas Christian or pagan?” He says, 
“A little of both.’ Let us as true Christians 
lay aside worldly things and keep Christ in 
our Christmas, during these Advent days 
lifting up our voices in song and praise. 


Behold the great Creator makes 
Himself a house of clay, 

A robe of Virgin flesh He takes 
Which He will wear for ay. 


Hark, hark, the wise eternal Word, 
Like a weak infant cries! 

In form of servant is the Lord, 
And God in cradle lies. 


This wonder struck the world amazed, 
It shook the starry frame; 
Squadrons of spirits stood-and gazed, 
Then down in troops they came. 
Glad shepherds ran to view this sight; 
A choir of angels sings, 
And eastern sages with delight 
Adore this King of kings. 


Join then, all hearts that are not stone, 
And all our voices prove 
To celebrate this holy One 
The God of peace and love. 
—T. Pestel. 


CHRISTMAS IN THE DARK 
By Florence McDermott 


DECEMBER 21 is the shortest day and the 
longest night in the Temperate Zone. But 
at Point Barrow, near the top of the world, 
its twenty-four hours are just another 
night in the “midnight week” of the Arctic 
winter. The sun does not shine during 
that week. In fact, it disappears in No- 
vember, and there are no more sunlit days 
until late in January. 

Christmas is celebrated just the same. 
Candles and lamps are lighted and the 
fun goes on—not for a day, but for an 
entire week. 

Point Barrow is the northern tip of 


Alaska. The village a few miles below the. 


point is the northernmost post-office on 
the American continent. It is ice-bound 
most of the year and there is no tourist 
season. Except for the visits of exploring- 
parties and whaling-ships, the population 
remains about the same in number from 
year to year. About a dozen white people 
live in the village—missionaries, school 
teachers, whalemen, traders, and a radio 
operator. Three or four hundred Eskimos 
live in scattered villages nearby. 

A few natives have become wealthy 
whalemen on a large scale, maintaining 
several boat crews, and they are able to 
buy their tons of provisions at wholesale. 


But most of them are simple, childlike « 


people, contented with the routine of se- 
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curing food, shelter, and clothing for im- 
mediate needs. Peaceful and happy, with 
excellent morals, they are considered by 
many missionaries and traders to be the 
highest type of primitive people known. 

Barrow is not a field for lawyers, its 
court being without a case in twenty-five 
years. It has been called the most law- 
abiding community in the world. Its isola- 
tion has kept out evil influences, and the 
white settlers are a superior type. When 
Stefansson was there he noted that the 
attraction of the place was not so much in 
the home comforts which he enjoyed as 
in the fine quality of the few white men 
and women living there. 

In the spring of 1929, a cornerstone was 
laid in Barrow for the most northern school 
on the American continent, a school sup- 
ported by the United States Government 
for Eskimo children. It was of concrete, 
laid on a firm foundation of blue glacier 
ice eighteen inches below the surface of 
sand. At the ceremony seal-oil was poured 
over the stone by an old walrus hunter 
and whaler of the neighborhood. The tons 
of material necessary for the building had 
been carried there by the government ship 
which visits Barrow once a year. 

Letters reach the settlement three or 
four times a year by dog-team. But im- 
ported food, reading matter, and other sup- 
plies are delivered in that annual cargo 
of the Coast Guard cutter in August. This 
cutter also brings Christmas packages for 
the celebration to be held four months 
later. 

At that happy time Eskimos arrive on 
dog-sleds to be guests of the white resi- 
dents. During the week there are prayers 
and songs, games and feasts. Reindeer, 
whale meat, and fish from the Arctic are 
enjoyed with canned goods from the States. 
Of course, there is a Christmas tree. Very 
few of the Eskimos have ever seen a tree, 
for this is a barren land and the nearest 
trees are several hundred miles away. But 
the white settlers must have their Christ- 
mas tree, so they make it of two-by-fours 
and trim it with colored paper—Exchange. 


GOD’S PROMISES 


Gop’s PROMISES are as “great” as their 
Giver. Open thy casket, my brother; pour 
out the golden ingots stamped with the 
image and superscription of the King. 
Count over the diamonds that flash in thy 
hands like stars. Compute, if you can, the 
worth of this single jewel: “He that be- 
lieveth on me hath everlasting life’; or 
this other one: “Ask, and it shall be given 
you; seek, and ye shall find; knock, and it 
shall be opened unto you.” . . . The smallest 
promise in our Bible casket is too much 
for us poor sinners to deserve; yet the 
largest promise is not too large for our 
heavenly Father to make good. He scorns 
to act meanly by His children and won- 
ders that we so often act meanly toward 
Him.—T. L. Cuyler. 


A GIFT FOR THE CHRIST- 
CHILD 


By E. Elizabeth Vickland 


THE suDGE’s lovely young wife was get- 
ting better. She lay in a steamer chair on 
the veranda of the mission hospital, think- 
ing grateful thoughts. It was such a relief 
to be rid of that twisting, tearing pain; 
well she knew that it was to the skill of 
the Doctor Miss that she owed her life. 


“She was grateful for the love of her hus- 


band, the judge, a love that had defied 
the opinions of the dour and solemn 
kavira. They had all said that it was 
written on her forehead that she must die. 
The judge had dared to doubt it. He had 
suggested that sometimes people misread 
the writing on foreheads. He had bundled 
her up in his Chevrolet and taken her to 
the Doctor Miss at the mission. She had 
the reputation of being able to perform 
miracles. 

As she lay there watching with interest 
the comings and goings on the big mission 
compound she was aware, suddenly, of a 
little group coming toward the hospital. 
Two kindly-faced Indian women were 
carrying infants in their arms, and beside 
them walked, or toddled, a dozen other 
small children. As they came nearer, the 
judge’s lady saw that the children were 
rather nondescript in appearance. One of 
them had a bandage about its head, an- 
other had an arm in a sling, and a third 
was spotted with little plasters on legs 
and face. Several of the children were 
certainly low caste, for they were very 
dark and their features were certainly not 
Aryan. 

The judge’s lady called a passing nurse. 

“Who are these children?” she asked. 

“They are children from the mission 
babyfold,’ answered the nurse. Every 
Thursday they bring those who are not 
well to the hospital for the doctor to see. 
Of course, those who need it come oftener. 

“What do you mean by babyfold?” 

The nurse seated herself on the top step. 

“A babyfold is a place where babies who 
have no one to care for them are received 
by the mission. Do you see that white cot- 
tage on the other side of the tank? Over 
by the bamboo grove?” She was pointing 
it out. 

“Yes.” 

“That is the house where the babies live. 
There are about forty babies over there, I 
should say. These whom you just saw be- 
long there. Most of the children have no 
parents, or for some reason they are not 
wanted. After the epidemics we have 
babies brought to us whose folks are all 
gone.” 

The judge’s wife was sympathetic. “Poor 
mites,” she said. 

“They have fine care here, food and 
clothes, good beds, and when they are 
ailing the Doctor Miss looks after them.” 

The judge’s wife leaned forward. “Who 
pays the missionaries for taking care of the 
babies? Does the government?” 
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“No one pays them. The missionaries 
love these children.” 

“Love them? Why some of them are 
outeaste brats! Some of them are sick. 
They belong to another race. How can 
they love them?” 

“It is because of their religion,” said the 
nurse softly. “The Christian religion makes 
people like that. Jesus Guru, whom they 
worship and whose teachings they follow, 
Himself set the example. His spirit in the 
heart makes us love people, no matter 
who they are. Jesus was especially kind 
to children. Let me find you some stories 
in this little book.” She picked up a worn 
little New Testament lying on the table. 

“My dear, I cannot read,” said the judge’s 
lady. “How I wish I could.” 

“Then I'll come back and read it to you. 
I am on duty now, but I shall be free at 
eleven.” ; 

The judge’s lady watched for the group 
of babies to come out of the hospital. When 
they came she beckoned to the women 
who were escorting them. The little group 
drew near. The judge’s lady wanted the 
story of every child, and as she pointed to 
them the matrons told her whence they 
had come. Poor little derelicts they were, 
and yet what a happy haven they had 
found. The judge’s wife wondered greatly: 

“What will you do with so many of them 
when they grow up?” 

“Some will find good homes among the 
Christians while they are still small,” an- 
swered one of the women. “The boys will 
be taken care of in this way mostly. You 
see, this is a girls’ school, so we cannot 
keep the boys after they are grown. All 
of these children will go to school. If they 
prove smart they may become teachers, or 
nurses, or even doctors.” 

“Won’t they marry?” asked the judge’s 
lady. 

“Yes. Probably all of them. The mis- 
sionaries find husbands for the girls.” 

“Tt is a wonderful thing,” said the judge’s 
lady. “I never heard the like.” 

At eleven o’clock she was back in bed 
again, in the snowy, sunny room she had 
come to love. The nurse came in to read 
of the great Guru who took little children 
into His arms and blessed them, Who 
taught that those who would enter the 
kingdom of heaven must be like them, 
and Who sounded solemn warnings against 
those who should hinder a child. 

“That explains why missionaries love 
these children,” said the judge’s wife. “It 
is beautiful teaching.” 

“Yes. Besides, Jesus Guru came to the 
world as a helpless baby, you know. It 
makes us want to help all babies. By the 
way, next week is our Bor Din, “Great 
Day.” The English call it Christmas. It 
is the birthday of Jesus Guru. I am glad 
you are well enough to help us celebrate. 
Here comes your tray. Eat all that’s on it 
so you'll be strong enough for Christmas! 
I must go and eat my rice now,” said the 
nurse. 

The judge’s lady was anticipating Christ- 
mas very much. For one thing, the judge’s 
lady was only seventeen and she had never 


seen a Christmas. She heard much about | 


it the next few days. The Bible woman 
visited her and told her the story, leaving 
picture cards so that she could remember 
it. The girls were singing about it; the 
patients who had been there for a long 
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time told her about the doings at Christmas. 

The Doctor Miss went the rounds on 
Christmas Eve to see how many of the 
patients could attend the party that eve- 
ning. She found that the pulse of the 
judge’s lady was normal and the ther- 
mometer showed that her temperature was 
exactly right. So the little lady was in- 
vited to the party. 

At eight they bundled her into a wheel- 
chair and trundled her into a great room 
in the east wing. The room was gorgeous 
with lights and flowers and vines and col- 
ored-paper festoons. Across the front was 
stretched a great white sheet. Soft music 
played on the Victrola flowed around them. 

Presently the Doctor Miss turned off all 
the lights, every single one, but before 
anyone could be uneasy she turned on 
another at the back which made a great 
circle of light on the sheet in the front. 
And then the circle filled with pictures, 
beautiful colored pictures telling the story 
of the Christ-child Who grew to be the 
Saviour of mankind. The audience was 
very quiet; to most it was a new story. 

School girls sang songs then, and those 
of the patients who could read the words— 
they were on the screen—joined in as best 
they could. The Doctor Miss raised her 
hand for quiet, and then she was talking 
to God, thanking Him for the great gift 
of the child Jesus Who became the Saviour 
of the world. 

The lights were flashed on again and 
the sheet rolled itself up to the ceiling. 
Before the amazed eyes of the patients 
stood revealed a bamboo tree—or was it a 
bamboo tree? It looked like one, but who 
had ever seen a bamboo tree full of lights 
and knobby parcels and glittering tinsel? 
For a few moments the patients were 
allowed to express their sentiments. 

(To be concluded) 


AT CHRISTMAS 


HANG THE WREATHS of pine and holly, 
Cedar boughs and mistletoe; 
Decorate the house with candles, 
Set the place with light aglow; 
Send love thoughts around the earth, 
Honoring the Christ-child’s birth. 


Sing with joy the wondrous anthem, 
“Peace on earth, good will to men”; 
Spread the message, “Jesus liveth,” 
Shout it o‘er and o’er again; 
Christ the King of men has come, 
Keep His spirit in the home. 
—A. W. Norton. 


COME, LET US GO 
A-CHRISTMASING! 
By Leeta McCully Cherry 
(Concluded from last week) 


A pretty Christmastime, indeed, in Fin- 
land; but let us go for a little time this 
Christmas Eve to Bohemia. We will not 
be asked to eat anything there tonight, 
for it is a time of very strict fasting. Only 
those who do most strictly fast may see, 
perhaps, the holy child in their dreams. 
Just bread-crumbs and water is all that 
we may eat here on Christmas Eve. We 
will not mind, for when the dark has fallen 
mother or father will read aloud all that 
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they can find about the little Christ-child’s 
birth. Then, quite early, the lights will all 
be put out, and every little child will re- 
main as still as a little mouse so that the 
Christ-child may come to the doorway of 
that house and leave gifts for the good lit- 
tle folk within. But in the morning—what 
joy there will be! In the very earliest 
dawn the lights of the Christmas tree will 
twinkle merrily, the presents soon will be 
distributed, and then Christmas supper 
(which is really Christmas breakfast) will 
be greatly enjoyed, for in Finland it is 
Christmas breakfast that is the great feast, 

If we should drop into the Black Forest 
of Germany before Christmastime, perhaps 
we might be surprised to run into “Knecht 
Rupert,” who will show an amazing knowl- 
edge of our good and bad deeds, but if it 
is just on Christmas Eve that we come we 
shall see a Christmas tree a-twinkle with 
lights in every home, and will think, with 
the German little people, that it is the dear 
“Christ-Kind” who dresses the tree for us. 
Perhaps, however, we will not go there 
this year, but, instead, will waft ourselves 
to Poland, and accept the invitation of 
some kind Galician friends to have Christ- 
mas supper with them. All the family have 
been to church, of course, and now every 
person is waiting for father to distribute 
the consecrated eggs, which are the chief 
dish on Christmas Day. When these eggs 
are eaten, then everyone will close his 
eyes and bow his head on the table, for 
then it is that Jacob’s Ladder will descend 
from heaven and the angels will come 
silently down to bless us and carry away 
with them all the worries that burden us. 
It is a happy thought for Christmas Day, 
isn’t it? After supper the children will all 
go into another room, and there Father 
Christmas, the “Star Man,” as they call 
him, will appear with gifts for everyone. 

Now here we are in Switzerland, and 
there, dressed in a long fur robe, is Father 
Christmas going about with his wife, Saint 
Lucy, to help him. Did you know about 
Saint Lucy? All Swiss children know her 
well, for it is she who brings to girls their 
Christmas gifts. Legend tell us that she 
was a lovely Christian maid of Sicily who 
was martyred about the year 304, but how 
she came to be known as Santa Claus’ 
wife is more than I can tell. In Alsace a 
young girl with a crown of gilt paper, 
carrying in one hand a silver bell and in 
another a basket of candles, comes to the 
children at Christmastime. She is called 
“Das Christ-Kind,” and she is always ac- 
companied by Hans Trapp, an annoying 
person who wears a big bearskin, has a 
long beard, and carries a rod. He will 
threaten the naughty children, but when 
the maiden intercedes for them, if they 
can recite for her a verse of Scripture they 
will receive a nice piece of gingerbread, 
and other nice gifts as well. 

We should like to sail away on our 
magic carpet to all the many lands where 
Christmas comes so happily, if so dif- 
ferently, from the way it does in our own 
land, but now the heart-strings of our own 
folk are tugging us home. We want our 
own Christmas trees and stockings; our own 
Christmas dinners and our own Christmas 
gifts; and the beloved voices of our own 
dear ones to wish us Merry Christmas. So 
a merry, happy Christmas to all the great 
round world!—Young People. 
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CHRISTIANITY ON THE MOVE 


Paul and Others Spread Christianity in Southern Europe 
By D. BURT SMITH 
Hebrews 2: 1-4; 11: 32—12: 2. Sunday School Lesson for December 27 


CHRISTIANITY is an immigrant from 
Europe to America. How Christianity got 
its start in Europe is told in the lessons 
for the quarter just closing. The mission- 
aries and their work, their messages and 
counsel, and the relation of what they did 
and said to our privileges and obligations 
intensify our interest in these lessons. We 
glance at each lesson. 


The Start 


Paul’s call to Europe was by the Spirit. 
Answering it he went from Troas to 
Philippi in Europe. Luke joined him at 
Troas. So four men, Paul, Silas, Timothy, 
and Luke, made the voyage and were the 
first Christians in Europe. It was a ven- 
ture of faith. It was trying something 
new. It was obeying the Spirit. It was 
the start of a work that has blessed the 
whole Western world. Paul gave all credit 
for the work to his preaching only the 
Gospel of Christ, as he did his part in 
obeying “the great commission.” 

At Philippi there were two converts: 
‘Lydia, a foreigner doing business there, 
and the jailor, who was dramatically led 
to listen to the Gospel as Paul preached 
it. Neither of these would have been se- 
lected as promising subjects for conver- 
sion. The Gospel is no respecter of per- 
sons or conditions; whoever believes on 
Jesus Christ shall be saved. Paul valued 
the Christian life highly for himself, and 
unselfishly recommended it to others. 

Dependence on the Word of God as his 
guide and the source of his message char- 
acterized Paul. At Thessalonica students 
of the Scriptures accepted Paul’s message 
because it harmonized with the Word of 
God. Paul preached Christ from the Scrip- 
tures, and the Thessalonians found Christ 
in the Scriptures. With Biblical authority 
for his preaching Paul spoke confidently. 
He lived up to what he preached; his own 
life was the best illustration he could give 
of the transforming power of the Gospel. 

Paul worked at his trade and preached 
in Corinth. He scheduled his time so as 
to do both; he believed each was neces- 
sary. He was as much a Christian when 
he made tents as when he “persuaded 
Jews and Greeks.” At Corinth he exem- 


plified Christian love. When Paul wrote 


to Christians at Corinth, he set down the 
rule of love as the preventive and correc- 
tive of their troubles. In his “classic on 
love” he declared love must be the highest 
rule for action, set forth the characteristics 
of love, and claimed that love prepares a 
Christian to meet larger demands. 


The Struggle 


Paul observed conditions, some of which 
he deplored. Indifference and disobedience 
to law must not be a merited charge 
against a Christian. He is to honor law. 
Love is to rule his conduct. Self-control 
must be his constant practice, for it is the 
secret of all kinds of temperance, and tem- 
perance is the expected trait of Christians. 


But self-control is only possible through 
Christ. By putting on the Lord Jesus 
Christ the lusts of the flesh can be held 
in check. 

Paul worked a long time in Ephesus, 
preaching for three months in a synagogue 
and for two years in a lecture hall. He 
upheld the Word of God. Not all his ex- 
periences were pleasing; he suffered much 
in Ephesus. But he stuck to the “one 
thing” to which he had devoted his life. 
Paul put Christ at the center of his teach- 
ing about the church; he was Christo-cen- 
tric in his work and words. To keep Christ 
as the recognized and served head of the 
church is like a warfare, for the church 
and Christ have Satan’s emissaries to fight. 
Its members must have the whole armor 
of God and must be true Christians in 
this armor. 

Under false accusation Paul had a hand 
time in Jerusalem. He had gone there by 
choice, though urged not to expose himself 
to dangers there. He showed himself a 
man of courage and zeal; he was ready to 
suffer rather than surrender his convic- 
tion. His zeal led to his arrest. He would 
have been killed but for the good turn 
this arrest did him. When under arrest 
by Rome he was safe from the fury of the 
Jewish mob. Through it all his conscience 
was clear. 

Paul planned to go to Rome. He came 
to Rome, but as a prisoner. He was no 
criminal. He was still an earnest preacher 
of the Gospel. He had lost none of his 
interest in the Jews. He explained to 
Jewish leaders what “the sect” to which 
he belonged stood for. He used the house 
he rented as a meeting place. Though in 


THINK OF THESE 


THE WORLD near and far is in serious 
need of Christ. 


A converted man begins at once to show 
the marks of a Christian. 


That man is a bore who refuses to be 
taught. 


We do our best work when we love 
what we are doing. 


To love is to care and be careful. 


Christian warfare is not only fighting 
against evil but also fighting for the good. 


We are supposed to be loyal to Christ 
even when things go wrong. 


Every unfortunate man may have the 
making of a good man in him. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 


M. The Dera of Drifting. ee. 2: 1-4. 
T. Heroes the Faith. Heb. : 32-40. 

W. “Looking unto Jesus.” as Tas 1-4, 

Th. “Fear Not, Little Flock.” Luke 12: 31-34. 
F. The Growth of the Kingdom. Matt. 13: 31, 32. 
elized. Micah 4: 1-4. 
essiah. Isa. 11: 1-10. 


The Nations Evan, 


Sat. 
S. The Reign of the 
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chains, he continued to preach the King- 
dom of God. 


The Solution 


Lesson nine is one of Paul’s personal 
letters. It found its way into the Bible. 
It is a plea for a converted runaway slave, 
that he should be forgvien and treated 
as a Christian brother by his wronged 
master. It is a fine basis for studying how 
to improve social relationships. It shows . 
up still more of Paul’s high rating of the 
fruits of Christian life. 

Paul was concerned about Timothy, a 
younger minister. He wrote to him, coun- 
seling him about his personal attitude and 
conduct, and about his work. Timothy’s 
chief purpose was to be a good minister 
of Jesus Christ. The example of Paul was 
worthy of following. Paul’s rich experi- 
ences made him competent to direct a 
young minister. The success of the Gos- 
pel in Europe was largely dependent on 
the character and conduct of Christian 
ministers. Like ministers, like people— 
this rule still holds. 

The living Christ in His living church 
was before us in lesson eleven. The attri- 
butes and ways of love, particularly God’s 
love, as set forth by the beloved disciple 
explained the gift of Christ to the world, 
for which Christmas has become a yearly 
festival of reminder. We think of Christ 
as God’s gift to us; we think of Christmas 
as a token of God’s love for us. 

Paul brought Christianity to Europe. It 
has spread through Europe. Its standing 
in some parts of Europe today is pre- 
carious, scarcely, if at all, tolerated. Chris- 
tianity came to us from Europe. It has 
given us its blessings. How well are we 
standing by it? What are we doing to 
show our appreciation of it? Do we think 
well enough of it to offer it to the world 
with our fullest endorsement? 


JUST AHEAD 


THE LESSONS just ahead of us are from 
the Gospel by John. Thirteen weeks are 
to be given to the study of this gospel. 
John wrote as an intimate associate with 
Jesus. He was an eye and ear witness of 
much that he recorded. His close com- 
panionship with Jesus, his deep love for 
Him, his unshakable conviction concern- 
ing Him, and his devoted service in His 
name make John’s gospel seem like a 
close-up of the life and teaching of Jesus. 
We have reasons for thinking that the be- 
loved disciple had to a more than average 
degree capacity to understand spiritual 
truth and living. 

This gospel contains much that the other 
three do not record. John wrote later and 
added much they had omitted. Being a 
deeply spiritual man John was concerned 
with the spiritual purpose of Jesus, as ex- 
pressed in His discourses. John included 
much about the last week of Jesus on 
earth; this makes our knowledge of Jesus 
much richer. No student of John’s gospel 
need look further for evidence that Jesus 
is God. John’s purpose for writing this 
gospel makes it a personal message to each 
of us: “That ye may believe that Jesus is 
the Christ, the Son of God; and that be- 
lieving ye may have life in his name.” 
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THE LUTHERAN 


The Young ‘People 


By Amos JOHN TRrAver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


THE NEW YEAR 


LuKE 13: 6-9 


Tue topics for this month are devoted to 
Hymn Studies. For this last meeting be- 
fore the New Year we are to study and 
sing New Year Hymns. If music is an ap- 
propriate expression for our emotions, cer- 
tainly we should sing at New Year time. 
Not all our emotions are happy at the 
thought of a New Year. There is always 
a mingling of sadness and gladness as we 
pass another milestone in the pilgrimage 
of life. We shall find that our New Year 
“Hymns are not hilarious or in keeping 
with the orgies and intoxication that mark 
the New Year Eve for so many. They lead 
the mind and heart to God as the Guide 
and Protector of our way. They are full 
of thanks to Him. They breathe a con- 
fident trust in His love. It is this attitude 
toward our God that insures a truly Happy 
New Year! May such a New Year be 
yours! 


“Great God, We Sing That 
Mighty Hand” 


A great artist assures us that it is even 
more difficult to portray a life-like hand 
than a life-like face. Certainly the hand 
is a symbol of character. The Mighty Hand 
of God is a beautiful figure of His fatherly 
care. We are supported by His hand. 
Sometimes the hand must punish, but the 
punishment is all in love. Sometimes it 
points the way. Sometimes it gives the 


warm clasp of understanding and encour- _ 


agement. Sometimes it holds us back from 
peril. Sometimes it feeds and clothes us. 
Always the Mighty Hand is our assurance 
for the years ahead. 

Philip Doddridge, the writer of our 
hymn, is reckoned among the greatest of 
the English hymn-writers, not so much by 
the greatness of any one hymn as by the 
number of his good hymns that are still 
sung in the Christian Church. He was 
born in 1702 and died before he was fifty, 
yet his influence is still felt in hymns like 
“Awake, My Soul,” “Grace, ’tis a Charm- 
ing Sound” and “O Happy Day.” His 
hymns are scriptural in language. His 
earliest training in the Bible came from 
the old Dutch tiles in his father’s home. 
His mother rehearsed him in Bible lore 
from these as soon as he was old enough 
to enjoy the pictures. Dr. Doddridge wrote 
many of his hymns to illustrate his own 
sermons. The hymn we have chosen for 
our first New Year hymn bears no date. 
Its message is surely appropriate for every 
New Year—“The past we own,” “the future 
... unknown,” “we to Thy guardian care 
commit.” 


“Another Year Is Dawning” 


Frances Ridley Havergal, authoress of 
this hymn, is typical of that great army of 
contributors to the world’s happiness who 
have been physically handicapped. Never 
of robust health, she gave her musical and 
poetical genius so unreservedly that she 


never had time to care for her own com- 
fort. She wrote one time that she hoped 
“the angels would have orders to let her 
alone a bit when she first got to heaven.” 
She wrote poetry more easily than most 
people write prose. She was considered 
an accomplished pianist and her interpre- 
tations of the Beethoven Moonlight Sonata 
were unrivaled in her day. She received 
many invitations to sing on concert pro- 
grams, most of which she had to refuse. 
She wrote reams of letters, leaflets, and 
books, taught in the Sunday school reg- 
ularly, spoke often at religious meetings 
and gave herself so fully for others that 
she was only forty-three years old at her 
death in 1879. 

She began to write hymns at seven 
years of age and continued through her 
whole life. There is a great progress to 
be noted in her hymn-writing, as her de- 
votion to her Saviour deepened. Our New 
Year Hymn was written five years be- 
fore her death. It is a beautiful hymn! 
Note some of the words that her faith dis- 
covers in another dawning year—mercies, 
gladness, training, leaning, progress, trust- 
ing, proving, heaven. The hymn closes 
with this phrase, “Another year for Thee!” 
Would that not make a splendid New Year 
motto for all of us? 


“Our God, Our Help in Ages Past” 


“A welcome guest for thirty-four years” 
is the record of the closing years of Isaac 
Watts, the writer of our third New Year 
Hymn. His parents suffered persecution 
and imprisonment for their independent 
faith. It was not till William and Mary 
came to the throne of England in 1688 
that they could worship as they believed 
without fear. Perhaps it was the suffering 
of the parents that bequeathed to little 
Isaac Watts a puny body. As Frances 
Ridley Havergal, his sou! was great, and 
though his studies were often interrupted 
by illness, he finally prepared himself for 
the ministry. He cared for a pastorate in 
London for fourteen years and then at the 
age of thirty-seven resigned and was in- 
vited to the home of Sir Thomas Abney 
to recuperate. It is in this home he lived 
out the rest of his long life a “welcome 
guest.” To be the wanted guest in a home 
to which there was no other tie than 
friendship is proof enough of the sweet- 
ness and sincerity of his character! 

Isaac Watts is called the Father of Eng- 
lish Hymnody. He was one of those who 
led in the transition from a slavish sing- 
ing of the psalms to the singing of hymns 
of “human composition.” Our New Year 
Hymn is one that follows fairly close to 
the thought of the Ninetieth Psalm. There 
is something solemn and majestic about 
this hymn. It exalts the greatness of the 
God of the unending ages. It injects a sen- 
timent into our modern New Year cele- 
bration that is too little found! May we 
have discovered that God has been our 
Help in the past years and that God is 
our only Hope for the years to come! 


“How Firm a Foundation” 


“K” is not a very helpful signature for 
a hymn, but it is the only clue to the 
identity of the author of this stirring 
hymn. It was first published in a little 
hymn-book by a certain Dr. Rippon, pas- 
tor of a Baptist Church in London. It 
was issued in 1787. The only designation 
of authorship was the letter “K.” How- 
ever, the choirmaster in Dr. Rippon’s 
church was named Robert Keene so that 
the critics are probably right in giving 
him credit for the hymn. 

The verse that specially voices the New 
Year message reads as follows: 


“E’en down to old age all My people shall 
prove 

My sovereign, eternal, unchangeable love; 

And then, when gray hairs shall their 
temples adorn, 

Like lambs they shall still in My bosom 
be borne.” 


This hymn is usually sung to the tue 
Adeste Fideles, one of the favorite Christ- 
mas tunes. Perhaps that has helped to 
popularize it. It is noted as the favorite 
hymn of Andrew Jackson, Robert E. Lee, 
Theodore Roosevelt and Woodrow Wil- 
son. Frances Willard once wrote, “Mother 
says that at family prayers in her home 
they were wont to sing together, ‘How Firm 
a Foundation,’ and her parents used to 
say it would never wear out because it 
was so full of Scripture. When mother 
came back to us after being in her room 
for six weeks, we sang that hymn for her, 
and she broke in at the verse about ‘hoary 
hairs’ and said: ‘How I enjoyed that for 
my old grandmother who lived to be 
ninety-seven, and I enjoyed it for my dear 
father who was eighty-six when he passed 
away; and now my dear daughter enjoys 
it for me, who am eighty-four, and per- 
haps she will live to be as old as I, when, 
I feel sure, she will have friends who will 
enjoy it just as tenderly for her.” Quoted 
from “Lyric Religion” by H. Augustine 
Smith. 

Yes, it is a hymn for age, but youth loves 
to sing it too. The passing years may not 
have the solemn significance in youth that 
they will acquire later, but the thoughtful 
youth will always be aware of the God 
Who promises— 

“Fear not, I am with thee, O be not dis- 


mayed; 

For I am thy God, I will still give thee 
aid: 

Tll strengthen thee, help thee and cause 
thee to stand, 

Upheld by My gracious, omnipotent 
hand.” 


In this confidence there is assurance of 
a Happy New Year for you! 
* a * > 


To Leavers: Topic date, December 27. 
The following books have been used freely 
—Lyric Religion by H. Augustine Smith, 
Favorite Hymns by William Lee Hunton, 
Sacred Song by John W. Horine, and The 
History and Use of Hymns and Hymn- 
tunes by David R. Breed. 
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BOOK ‘REVIEWS 


The Life of Christ 


By Adam Fahling. Concordia Publish- 
ing House, St. Louis, Mo. 1936. Pages 771, 
6 x 9 inches. Price, $5.00. 


This reviewer commends this book with- 
out reservation. It is the most complete 
and satisfactory Life of Christ of which 
he has knowledge. Five pages of Bibliog- 
raphy indicate the source material drawn 
upon by the author, the Rev. Adam 
Fahling. With many assorted threads he 
has woven the fabric of the narrative, and 
the finished design leaves nothing lacking. 
The learned author has put into this work 
his own learning, and consequently the 
reader learns much. Often a single sen- 
tence throws light on a whole verse or 
group of verses. There is no waste of 
words. The language is simple, clear, and 
to the point. And the presentation is em- 
inently fair. It is not dogmatic or opinion- 
ated. More than one textual problem is 
dealt with in the discussion, and the author 
states his own conclusion, but he places all 
the facts before the reader and makes al- 
lowance for a different judgment. 

The book is both a biography (Life of 
Christ) and a commentary on the four 
Gospels. The harmony of the Gospels is 
followed throughout. The book, moreover, 
is provided with many helpful tables in 
the form of prefaces and appendices, such 
as the orderly and detailed content of the 
fourfold Gospel, the Miracles of Jesus, the 
Parables. of our Lord, etc. 

Print, paper and binding leave nothing 
to be desired. The publishers are to be 
congratulated on the whole format of the 
book. Its cost is five dollars, but it is cheap 
at the price. A better investment could 
not be made nor could a better Christmas 
gift be given to pastor, Sunday school 
teacher, or Bible student. 

JoHN W. Horne. 


The Holiness of Jesus 


By Arthur Davis Martin (English Con- 
gregationalist). Cokesbury Press, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. Pages 251. Price, $2.50. 


After defining the term, holiness, the 
author asks: “Was Jesus holy in the way 
in which God is holy; do we see in Him 
sinlessness, supernatural power and com- 
pleteness of living?” To these questions he 
answers: “Jesus was holy, not merely in 
the sense in which today we somewhat 
loosely call good men holy, but in the 
transcendent Biblical use—of that in God 
which is at once ethical and numinous 
(divine) .” 

Because of the modern critical view con- 
cerning the Fourth Gospel, only the testi- 
mony of the Synoptic Gospels is admitted 
as evidence, in determining the answers 
to the questions raised. 

In this study of the character of Jesus, 
consideration is given in successive chap- 
ters to modern indictments of Jesus, to 
Jesus’ knowledge, to the conduct and the 
judgments of Jesus, to the inner life of 
Jesus, to the significant sayings of Jesus 
and to the self-sacrifice of Jesus. 

While the author labors successfully to 


‘ 


establish the holiness of Jesus, in certain 
all important respects his conclusions con- 
cerning the significance of this holiness 
are most disappointing to a Lutheran 
reader. In his desire for “reunion in 
church life,” which is declared to be one 
aim of this book, it is suggested by the 
author that, in place of the historic creeds 
and articles of religion concerning Christ, 
we might rest content with some such 
phrase as this: “The Holy Servant Jesus.” 
This is not to confess, but at best to leave 
room to deny that, the Holy Jesus is the 
Eternal Son of God. H. B. Resp. 


God in Our Home 


Edited by Dr. Daniel Nystrom, and pub- 
lished by the Augustana Book Concern, 
Rock Island, Ill. Pages 384. Price, cloth, 
75 cents; gift edition, $1.00. 


Luther is reported to have advised the 
preachers to preach to Hans and Gretchen; 
for if the children would understand, he 
was certain their parents would. This book 
follows a similar ambition. It is prepared 
for use at Family Worship but with its use 
by children also in view. A page to a day; 
every day in the year. The page notes the 
reading, a brief text related to the reading, 
a meditation growing out of the text, and 
a prayer: the last at times being the stanza 
of a hymn. The material appears to be 
well chosen and harmonious. The medita- 
tions are simple and always with a prac- 
tical application: well-chosen anecdotes or 
“similes” attract thoughtful attention. There 
is also an appendix of morning, evening, 
table and other prayers. 

A simple book for a blessed purpose. It 
deserves wide usage. P. Z. STRODACH. 


There Go the Ships 


By Basil Mathews. Round Table Press, 
Inc., New York. Pages 122. Price, $1.00. 


There Go the Conquerors 


By Basil Mathews. Round Table Press, 
Inc., New York. Pages 89. Price, $1.00. 


Known as the Sir Galahad Dollar Series 
these two books by a skilled story teller 
offer boys, in particular, thrilling tales of 
real adventurers whose names are remem- 
bered for what they have done to enrich 
the world. The sea tales show the hazards 
and achievements of famous explorers, 
whose daring and endurance solved great 
problems. Columbus found America, Vasco 
da Gama found an ocean way to India, Sir 
Francis Drake found the Pacific and claimed 
it for his Queen, Captain Cook learned 
much about the South Sea Islands, and 
Nansen discovered the northwest course 
from the Pacific to the Atlantic. These 
stories are true to fact and fascinatingly 
told. And such conquerors—John Wil- 
liams, Alexander Duff, David Livingstone, 
John C. Patteson, and Wilfred Grenfell. 
These books are thoroughly enjoyable for 
grown-ups as well as boys to read. 

D. Burr Smrru. 
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Metal Book Marks 
And Letter Openers 


for Gifts or Rewards 


No. 215 : 
No. 88 
Bronze Book Marks Nos. 211-215 


Each book mark is similar in size and 
shape. The designs are stamped, and stand 
out clearly on the satin finished bronze. The 
book marks are 414 inches long, and each 
one is furnished with a bright colored silk 
cord and tassel and is mounted on a card. 
This is not only a beautiful book mark, but 
also a practical letter opener which can be 
used in cutting the leaves of new books. 
No. 211—Christ at Twelve—Hofmann—design. 
No. 212—(Especially for boy s)—Mounted 

Knight design and verse, I Cor. 16: 13. 
No. 213—(Especially for girls)—Plockhorst’s 

Good Shepherd design and abridged verse, 

Phil. 4: 8. 

No. 214—Special Easter Design. “He Is 

Risen.” * 

No. 215—Special Christmas Design. 

Numbers 212 and 213, while designed espe- 
cially for boys and girls respectively, are 
suitable and appropriate for anyone. Price, 
15 cents each; $1.50 per dozen, assorted if 
desired. 


German Silver Plated Book 
Marks 


Made with German silver finish, complete 
with silk cord and tassel. Each packed in 
glassine envelope, 414 inches long with spe- 
cial turned grip at the top. - 

Price, 15 cents each; $1.50 a dozen. 


TWO SPECIAL CHRISTMAS DESIGNS 


No. 88—As illustrated. . &: 
No. 89—Another Wise Men design—Peace 
on Earth.” 
THREE GENERAL RELIGIOUS DESIGNS 
No. 80—Open Bible with shepherd and his 
sheep. 
No. 81—Open Bible with child at prayer. 
No. 82_—Oben Bible with picture of Christ 
and group of disciples. 


Christmas Record Book 
No. G-963 


A book which will meet a real need as 
nothing like it has ever been available 
before. 

There are several pages on. which to list 
the names and addresses of friends we send 
cards to, and the same number for a record 
of the cards received. Also space for the 
pitts sent and received as well as other pages 
‘or interesting birthday information. 

The book throughout is adorned with 
beautiful designs and sppesting sentiments. 
Bound in green cloth with gilt cover design. 
Size, 5 x 7 inches. Price, $1.00. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 
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THE CONVENTION OF THE 
ANDHRA EVANGELICAL 
LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF SOUTH INDIA 


By the Rev. A. E. Schmitthenner 


THE EIGHTH convention of the Andhra - 


Evangelical Lutheran Church was held in 
St. Paul’s Church, Rajahmundry, from 
October 15 to October 22, under the pres- 
identship of Dr. Ernst Neudoerffer. 

The convention is a representative body, 
bringing together delegates from all parts 
of the church. There are now more than 
170,000 Christians in the Andhra Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church in East Godavary, 
West Godavary, Guntur and Nellore Dis- 
tricts. Diaspora work is also being carried 
on among Lutherans who have migrated 
to Madras, Calcutta, Rangoon and other 
places. Delegates numbering 275 gathered 
at Rajahmundry, bringing with them the 
problems of the various fields and par- 
ishes faced with larger opportunities, but 
having to work under a decreasing Amer- 
ican subsidy. 

The work of the first three days was 
done entirely in committees, which pre- 
pared reports to be presented to the con- 
vention, and also disposed of much rou- 
tine work from institutions and parishes. 
As the Andhra Evangelical Lutheran 
Church has more than 1,000 village schools 
under its jurisdiction, and is in addition 
caring for many congregations, committee 
work is usually heavy. 

On Sunday morning Communion service 
was held in St. Paul’s Church. The Rev. 
C. R. Gopal preached the sermon. Later 
in the morning a very interesting meeting 
was held, at which time the Rev. Jensen 
of the East Jeypore Mission had an in- 
spiring talk on “Evangelism.” This is a 
timely topic, for in much of the area of 
the Andhra Evangelical Lutheran Church 
Sudrah castes are turning to Christ, listen- 
ing to the preaching of the Gospel and 
preparing themselves for admission to the 
church. 

Tenth Anniversary 


Sunday afternoon a special meeting was 
held on the grounds of the Visrantipuram, 
on the occasion of the tenth anniversary 
celebration of the institution. At this time 
the cornerstone for the Anderson Memo- 
rial Chapel was laid by Dr. Neudoerffer. 
The Rev. E. Prakasham, formerly pastor 
of St. Paul’s, had an interesting talk. He 
told how the money was raised for the 
chapel and of the interest Miss Anderson 
took in the sanatorium. 

Dr. Dunkelberger presided over the 
tenth anniversary celebrations. He was 
for some years president of the Board and 
had much to do with the development of 
Visrantipuram. Dr. Ch. S. John of Nida- 
davol Hospital, spoke feelingly of the early 
days of Visrantipuram, when without 
equipment and without funds St. Paul’s 
congregation began this great work. Other 
speakers were Dr. Coleman, Dr. Jothiraz 
and Dr. Devadasan. The report by Dr. 
Jothiraz showed the wonderful progress 
the sanatorium has made in the ten years 
of its existence. Almost 900 patients have 
been cared for in this time. Government 
grant has been obtained. Six permanent 
buildings have been built and fifteen tem- 
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porary buildings have been kept up. Dur- 
ing the year 124 tuberculosis patients were 
admitted and kept for longer or shorter 
periods. Jains, Hindus, Muslins and Chris- 
tians have come as patients from five dif- 
ferent districts in the Presidency and also 
from Orissa, Bengal, Assam, Nizam’s 
Dominions, Bihar and Judpoor. 

It was pointed out that the institution 
lacks a good deal of equipment needed to 
carry on its work for the treatment of 
tuberculosis. More ward space is needed, 
in addition to a dressing room, X-ray, a 
lighting system, kitchen, drug room and 
workers’ quarters. The Andhra Evangelical 
Lutheran Church is justly proud to have 


* this institution under its wing and looks 


forward to its further growth. 


Formal Opening 


The sessions of the convention opened 
on Monday morning, October 19, with the 
order for the opening of synods. Election 
of officers resulted in the election of the 
following for the next biennium: the Rev. 
J. Roy Strock, D.D., president; the Rev. 
E. Prakasham, vice-president; Mr. V. 
Moses, B.A., B.D., secretary. The Rev. 
Clarence Swavely continues as treasurer. 

One of the large items on the agenda 
was the consideration of the reorganiza- 
tion proposals, which have been in the 
hands of a committee since the last con- 
vention. These proposals were adopted by 
the convention and look forward to the 
early organization of synods which will to 


some extent localize the work of the ' 


A. E. L. C. and will serve to bring many 
more into active relationship with the 
work of the church organizations. Synods 
will be organized in East and West God- 
avary Districts with three synods in Gun- 
tur District. Much of the work of the 
A. E. L. C. will be taken over by the 
synods, though necessary co-ordination 
between synods will be maintained 
through a Joint Finance Committee, a 
Committee on Intersynodical relationships 
and others. Revised A. E. L. C. and synod 
constitutions were approved together with 
parish and congregational constitutions. 

Fraternal delegates from the Ohio Luther 
Mission were the Revs. Oberdorffer, 
Schaefer and Wilsch. The A. E. L. C. co- 
operates with this mission in a number of 
ways. Closer co-operation in Bible Train- 
ing School and Theological Seminary was 
planned, and it is hoped that a missionary 
from this mission will soon be on the staff 
of the Luthergiri Bible Training School. 

The convention also ratified the pro- 
posal to permit one year to intervene be- 
fore taking in a new seminary class. Dur- 
ing this year refresher courses will be 
conducted for pastors and others. The 
class of twenty now in the seminary will 
graduate in April, 1937. It was resolved to 
postpone the ordination of this class for 
one year during which time these men will 
become settled in their new parishes. 

The convention also voted to discontinue 
the annual conference, in favor of having 
local Bible classes and retreats for work- 
ers wherever possible. 

The Committee on the Evangelistic For- 
ward Movement had a most interesting 
report, detailing the work done along this 
line. It was proposed to prepare a spe- 
cial evangelistic band for this work, which 
will tour the whole mission field in order 
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to assist the various parishes in carrying 
out the program for evangelism as out- 
lined by the Andhra Christian Council. 
It was a pleasure to attend the meetings 
and to see the harmonious way in which 
one problem after another was taken up 
and discussed. The delegates took with 
them pleasant recollections of inspiring 
meetings, a clearer picture of the work 
of the church and a greater determination 
to use their strength for the spread of the 
Kingdom in their various fields of work. 


DISTRESS IN LUTHERAN 
INDIA 


(Continued from page 6) 


as others—but the wind changed so often 
and the tatties and the doors blew off, and 
upstairs was in havoc here at the bunga- 
low today. It was pretty bad during the 
night, but all the wind was from the north 
so we could easily adjust ourselves. 

Again—good night. It has been a day. 
Not even one patient came to the dispen- 
sary and we run 125-150 just now! 

Soon repairs must begin, but it is 
tire” now. 


“ 
re= 


October 29, 1936. 

The day after the night before! rather 
after the day and two nights before. It has 
rained all night with some thunder and 
lightning but not much wind. When I 
awoke the sun was shining and such noise! 
The compound was full of men, women 
and children gathering firewood and green 
leaves for their cattle. Everyone chatter- 
ing or singing. 

Later I went on an inspection tour. 
Those who had not slept had heard rum- 
blings that were not thunder. There are 
six breaches in the walls around the com- 
pound. One is sixteen feet long. Many 
other places are so badly damaged that they 
will soon fall. A part of one well has 
fallen in, and though the well is ninety feet 
deep it is level with the water in the com- 
pound around. The roof that fell off the 
store room is not only from the one room 
I saw yesterday but from three. The elec- 
tric wires are not only down but the heavy 
reinforced cement poles and steel poles 
are bent and broken. 

What is true in our compound is true 
other places also—all through the town, 
but not to such a great extent. 

The clouds have again gathered but 
folks assure us it will only rain and there 
will be no wind. 

Our heavenly Father sends the rain and 
He will also send repairs. We must begin 
immediately or the loss will be much 
greater. 

We are thankful for the sunshine and 
hope there will not be an epidemic of 
pneumonia. 

Greetings to all. Sincerely, 
AruINE Beat, M.D. 


Drums in Africa announce birth, mar- 
riage, and death. They also are thought to 
help in driving away evil spirits. An 
African drum is made from a hollow log 
over which is stretched a tight skin. 
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SUSQUEHANNA SYNOD 
NEWS 


By the Rev. Dallas C. Baer 


The Northern Conference 


of the Susquehanna Synod convened in 
Zion Church of the Nittany Valley Parish, 
the Rev. Paul J. Keller pastor. The Service 
of Confession and Absolution was con- 
ducted by the Rev. J. J. Weaver of Rebers- 
burg, and the Holy Communion was ad- 
ministered by the officers of conference. 

The devotions were conducted by the 
Rev. I. E. Heckman of Loganton, and the 
Communion meditation was by the Rev. 
L. V. Lesher of Millheim. The work of 
the Luther League was presented by C. H. 
Stein, D.D., Lock Haven, and the Rev. 
John I. Cole, New Berlin. 

The devotions for the afternoon session 
were conducted by the Rev. L. A. Wagner 
Center Hall. There was a panel discussion 
led by I. S. Sassaman, D.D., Williamsport. 
Dr. Sassaman gave a stirring address on 
the need for such a mission and the aims 
and purposes the mission seeks to accom- 
plish. He had attended the Mission at 
Pittsburgh and came back an enthusiast 
for the movement. Everyone who heard 
him was convinced that he is 100 per cent 
back of the Preaching Mission. As pres- 
ident of the Susquehanna Synod, Dr. 
Sassaman has not only highly recom- 
mended the active support of every con- 
gregation in seeking for a spiritual awaken- 
ing of our churches but has given of his 
own time and effort to forward the move- 
ment. The panel speakers, W. M. Rearick, 
D.D., of Mifflinburg, the Rev. J. S. English 
of Pine Grove Mills, and the Rev. H. 9. 
Reynolds of Hazleton, presented very 
able and instructive papers relative to the 
work of the Mission. 

By common consent it was agreed that 
each pastor should use his own judgment 
concerning the advisability of uniting with 
others in conducting union preaching mis- 
sion services, and the type of program he 
would follow for the series of eight-day 
services. 

At the evening session, C. H. Stein, D.D., 
who was a delegate to the United Lu- 
theran Church in America convention at 
Columbus, Ohio, gave an interesting recital 
of its outstanding events and discussions. 

The following officers were elected for 
the year 1937: President, the Rev. J. J. 
Weaver; secretary, the Rev. L. A. Wagner; 
treasurer, J. F. Harkins, D.D., State Coi- 
lege. 

The conference will meet in St. Mat- 
thew’s Church, Center Hall, October, 1937. 


The North Branch Conference 


met in the Canby Church of the Buckhorn 
Charge, the Rev. D. L. Bomboy pastor. 
The devotional service was in charge of 
the Rev. Myles Smeltz of Catawissa. The 
Rev. T. W. Kretschmann, Ph.D., professor 
of Ethics and Religion in Susquehanna 
University, read a paper that dealt com- 
prehensively with “The National Preach- 
ing Mission.” The discussion that followed 
indicated that the ministers were earnestly 
seeking ways and means to arouse their 
parishioners to a higher sense of their re- 
ligious duties and responsibilities, and a 
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revitalizing of the spirit of Christ in their 
lives. 

The Monday evening Vesper Service was 
conducted by the Rev. D. L. Bomboy, and 
the choir sang several special numbers. 
The Rev. S. White Rhyne gave an enlight- 
ening address on “The Parish and Church 
School Program.” The Rev. M. Hadwin 
Fischer, Ph.D., professor in Gettysburg 
Theological Seminary and a member of 
the Parish and Church School Board, ac- 
companied Mr. Rhyne and made some re- 
marks concerning the work being done at 
Camp Nawakwa. He displayed some ex- 
cellent photographs of the various groups 
that attended the camp. 

The Devotional Service’ for the Tuesday 
morning session was in charge of the Rev. 
E. E. Korte, recently elected pastor of the 
Snydertown Charge. “The Church’s At- 
titude Toward the Changing View of Sab- 
bath Observance” was ably discussed in a 
paper by the Rev. Richard Martin of 
Shamokin. He had taken considerable 
pains to set forth the traditional views of 
the Lutheran Church concerning Sabbath 
observance. The discussions which followed 
indicated that there was considerable dif- 
ference of opinion among the brethren 
concerning the attitude that the Christian 
Church should take. 

The Rev. H. R. Shipe of. Berwick pre- 
sented a thoughtful and carefully pre- 
pared paper on “A New Approach to the 
Temperance Problem.” 

The concluding session of the conference 
was opened with the devotional service by 
the Rev. W. A. Schewe of Wilkes-Barre. 
“The Luther League” was earnestly pre- 
sented by the Rev. Charles Lambert of 
Elysburg, who urged greater effort in in- 
teresting the young people, and told of 
plans being formulated for the more thor- 
ough organization of the work in the synod. 
“The Program of the Church for Today” 
was presented by N. S. Wolf, D.D., of 
Bloomsburg, in a carefully prepared and 
thought-provoking paper which elicited no 
small amount of discussion. 

Among the resolutions presented and 
adopted were the following: 


1. Be it resolved, That we go on record 
as approving the movement known as “The 
National Preaching Mission” and that we 
urge our pastors and church councils to 
give their whole-hearted support to this 
enterprise. 

2. Be it resolved, That we deplore the 
increasing tendency toward the open Sun- 
day with its resulting unwholesome effect 
on morality and religion, and that we fur- 
ther deplore the growing consumption of 


“alcoholic beverages, and that we suggest 


an aggressive program of education as one 
of the best means of dealing with this 
evil. 

The good people of Canby Church enter- 
tained the pastors and delegates royally. 
The ladies of the church cooked such ex- 
cellent meals that many expressed the de- 
sire to return to Canby for next year’s 
conference. Chicken at every meal, pie 
for breakfast, several kinds of cake, home- 
made ice cream, and a great variety of de- 
licious food tempted most of the brethren 
to be intemperate in their eating. It was 
unanimously agreed that the ladies of 
Canby Church are unexcelled both for 
the quantity and the quality of their meals. 


December 17, 1936 } 


The West Branch Conference 


which convened in Christ Church of the 
White Deer Valley Charge, the Rev. Ralph 
H. Casner pastor, had for its theme, “For I 
determined not to know anything among 
you, save Jesus Christ, and him crucified.” 

The Monday afternoon session was 
opened with devotions by R. G. Bannen, 
D. D., South Williamsport. Greetings were 
brought by I. S. Sassaman, D.D., president 
of the Susquehanna Synod. A question 


period followed, the details of which are 


unfamiliar to the writer, but apparently 
each person had the privilege of asking 
any brother a question expecting him to 
throw some light upon the question asked. 

An address by Prof. H. D. Hoover of the 
Theological Seminary at Gettysburg was 
followed by the closing prayer offered by 
the Rev. W. R. Fitzgerald of Jersey Shore. 

The Vesper Service was in charge of the 
officers of conference. Special music was 
provided by the local choir, and Dr. Hoover 
gave the address of the evening. 

The Tuesday morning devotions were 
conducted by the Rev. O. E. Sunday of 
Montoursville, and the Rev. H. F. Shoaf 
of Jersey Shore presented a paper on the 
timely subject, “Evangelistic Preaching.” 
A much needed thing today is “Courageous 
Preaching,” which the program committee 
assigned to the Rev. A. F. Klepfer of 
Montgomery. The “Communion Medita- 
tion” was presented by the Rev. P. M. 
Willard of Millville. 

The Tuesday afternoon session was 
opened with prayer by the Rev. John 
Weaver, recently elected pastor of the 
Lairdsville Charge. The Rev. Adam Binga- 
man, pastor of St. John’s Church, near 
Montgomery, read a paper on the interest- 
ing subject, “Preaching to Childhood and 
Youth.” “The Christian Message for Our 
Time” was the subject assigned the Rev. 
C. R. James of Milton. Echoes of the 
United Lutheran Church in America con- 
vention were given by the delegates in the 
conference who attended the Columbus 
convention. The session was concluded with 
prayer by the Rev. S. F. Tholan of Potts- 
grove. 

The concluding session opened with the 
Vesper Service led by the Rev. P. M. Wil- 
lard. The Rev. S. White Rhyne, secretary 
of the Parish and Church School Board, 
gave the address. 


The Juniata Conference 


met in Zion Church, Blain,. the Rev. Glenn 
W. Foulke pastor. “Catechization” was the 
subject around which the program was 
built. D. Burt Smith, D.D., Philadelphia, 
discussed the contents of the Small Cate- 
chism of Luther and described some of the 
best methods of presenting it to children. 
Dr. Smith also presided at a seminar dis- 
cussion of the subject. All of the twenty- 
five active ministers of the conference were 
present. 

The conference authorized the revision 
of its constitution and appointed as the 
revision committee S. N. Carpenter, D.D., 
of McClure, the Rev. G. R. Heim, superin- 
tendent of Tressler Orphans’ Home at 
Loysville, and the Rev. James H. Goss of 
Lewistown. 

The following officers were elected: the 
Rev. M. C. Drumm, president; the Rev. 
Lee S. Deppen of Beavertown, secretary; 
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the Rev. Reed Bingaman of Thompsontown 
was re-elected treasurer. The conference 
will meet next year in McClure. 


Morris F. Good, D.D., Ashland, Pa., who 
recently supplied for the Rev. Edgar P. 
Xander, pastor of Zion Church, Ashland, 
during Pastor Xander’s illness, is making 
Ashland his temporary home. Dr. Good has 
no intention of relinquishing pastoral work. 
He is a very capable minister and stands 
ready to serve as pastor of a congregation 
wherever there is need of a pastor. 


MINNESOTA LETTER 
By John Sander, L.H.D. 


“WHERE AND WHEN it pleaseth God.” 
These words are found in Article V of the 
Augsburg Confession. They are an inter- 
vening clause in a rather lengthy sentence 
and seldom receive much attention. Yet 
the faithful, active pastor finds them fre- 
quently verified in his ministry. For ex- 
ample: 

A man had been baptized and confirmed 
in the Lutheran Church, but later in life 
he got into a dispute with another mem- 
ber of the church and somehow the pas- 
tor became involved though it seemed to 
have been only a trivial affair over the 
care of a horse. The man became offended 
and withdrew from the church. He de- 
clared he would not be seen in that church 
as long as that pastor preached and that 
other man sat in that front pew. 

His wife was also a Lutheran, but still 
held her membership in another congre- 
gation. She was ready to be transferred, 
but would not unless her husband would 
also go to church. Some years intervened. 
Meanwhile two or three other pastors 
served the congregation. There were chil- 
dren. They came to Sunday school and 
were confirmed. At each confirmation the 
man was urged to come back into the 
church, but in vain. It seemed he was 
determined to make good his declaration. 

All of his own account one evening he 
surprised the pastor by coming to the par- 
sonage, asked to be received into the con- 
gregation, and handed over the letter of 
transfer for his wife. From that day on 
to the end of his earthly existence, rain 
or shine, the man and his family were 
seen in the pew of the church every Sun- 
day. The pastors had, of course, changed 
but that other man still occupied his pew 
on the other side of the church. A more 
faithful and exemplary member was not 
found in the congregation. Who or what 
changed his mind? No one seemed to 
know. The time and place had come for 
the Holy Spirit to do His work. The 
church must not cease to preach the word 
“publicly and from house to house.” 


Two Much-used Hymns 


Our Common Service Book has two 
much-used and popular hymns. Both are 
by the same author. They are: “In the 
Cross of Christ I Glory” (No. 62) and 
“God Is Love, His Mercy Brightens” (No. 
297). Sir John Bowring, an Englishman 
and a Unitarian, is the author. Unitarians 
deny the Trinity and so have no place for 
Christ, the Son of God. Yet he sings, “In 
the Cross of Christ I Glory.” God’s love 
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is manifested especially in Christ. Does 
the Holy Spirit also use unchristian be- 
lievers to ordain the praise of God? 

The former hymn was suggested, we 
are told, while Bowring was traveling in 
the Far East as consul-general of the 
British government in Hongkong. One 
day he sailed down the Chinese coast to 
Macao. Here years earlier native Chris- 
tians converted by Catholic missionaries 
had built a cathedral on a high point over- 
looking the sea. Some time before Bow- 
ring’s visit a hurricane had destroyed the 
edifice, but the tower surmounted by a 
large cross was still standing triumphant 
towering above the wreckage strewn be- 
low. As he looked skyward at it, someone 
or something suggested the emblem of 
spiritual things which defy destruction. 
Hence “the cross of Christ towering o’er 
the wrecks of time.” The Holy Spirit 
worketh “where and when it pleaseth 
God.” 


Fiftieth Anniversary 


On the twentieth Sunday after Trinity 
(November 1) Holy Trinity Church, St. 
Paul, Minn., celebrated its fiftieth anni- 
versary. An excellent choir sang beau- 
tiful music. The president of the Synod 
of the Northwest, R. H. Gerberding, D.D., 
preached an edifying, festive sermon and 
the energetic pastor conducted the litur- 
gical service. The writer was asked to 
give a five-minute talk. The church was 
well filled and the offering liberal. 

On May 15, 1887, the writer was present 
and delivered the chief address at the lay- 
ing of the cornerstone of the first rather 
modest church built by the congregation, 
when there were hardly ten families in- 
terested in the mission. Pastor Sward of 
the First Swedish Lutheran Church of St. 
Paul delivered a brief address in Swedish. 
The audience was rather slim, but an of- 
fering of $30 was given. 

On October 30 of the same year, the 
church was dedicated. The ministers pres- 
ent were Pastor Sward, the Rev. W. P. 
Shanor, the Rev. G. H. Gerberding, the 
Rev. J. P. Uhler, the Rev. A. J. D. Haupt 
and the writer, who preached the dedica- 
tory sermon. Of all the ministers present 
only Professor Uhler and the writer sur- 
vive. The writer’s diary closes with the 
following, “There was a good audience; 
full church. The prospects of the mission 
seem good.” 

This was in the days when English Lu- 
theranism was still a feeble infant. But 
when there was a race between Dr. G. H. 
Trabert of Minneapolis and Dr. A. J. D. 
Haupt in St. Paul as to who could start 
the most English Lutheran missions! The 
congregations and all the ministers pres- 
ent but two then belonged to the Augus- 
tana Synod, and one of the two just hap- 
pened to be stopping over Sunday on his 
way from the West Coast to the East. 

A magnificent new brick church built 
during the long, faithful pastorate of the 
Rev. D. E. Bosserman of Appleton, Wis, 
has taken the place of the modest chapel. 
The membership of the congregation ac- 
cording to latest statistics is 1,182 baptized 
and 781 confirmed members. The Rev. 
George C. Koehler is their enthusiastic 
pastor and further increase may be an- 
ticipated. The congregation is one of the 
charter members of the synod. 
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MAPLE LEAVES AND 
BEAVERS 


By the Rev. N. Willison, Litt.D. 


THERE SEEMS to be a general feeling of 
optimism throughout the West. The city 
of Saskatoon is proclaiming a surplus and 
a big reduction of indebtedness. Last night 
a Canadian economist declared that, at the 
present rate, the year’s trade for Canada 
would approximate very closely that of the 
boom year of 1929. The West is getting its 
share. Of course the drouth areas must 
feel themselves excluded. Where the pop- 
ulation is dependent on the annual crop, 
it makes little difference that the prices for 
farm commodities are so much higher 
when there are no such commodities to 
offer for sale. On the contrary, looking 
on while the neighbor prospers from im- 
proved conditions can only gall the person 
in such unfortunate circumstances. There 
are large areas of land around Saskatoon 
that seem to need only the implements of a 
cultivated farm to make the region a veri- 
table granary of agricultural products, but 
land is not enough. There must also be 
moisture, and that has been withheld from 
so many sections. In talking to the dean 
of the Arts Faculty of the University of 
Saskatchewan the other day I made some 
remark about the possibilities of irrigation. 
He smiled as though he would commiserate 
with me in my naivete. Yes, of course, 
irrigation involves tremendous difficulties 
and vast expenditures of money. Some 
irrigating is being done south of us and 
the effect on the crops is not disappointing, 
but there seems to be skepticism as to the 
practicability of a general irrigation project. 


A Local Project 


But Saskatoon has its own scheme. 
That is to dam the South Saskatchewan 
River and create a large lake—not for 
direct industrial purposes, but for meteoro- 
logical effects. Somehow a big lake would 
seem homey to the straying moisture of 
the firmament and clouds would begin 
hovering around Saskatoon like the Canada 
geese over the bird sanctuary of Jack 
Miner! O yes! He laughs best who laughs 
last, and the plan may succeed. Whatever 
the results on the weather, I would like to 
see the lake. The river that we have here 
is magnificent, but a lake in addition 
would change our characteristics from 
those of a prairie where it seldom rains 
to those of a lake district with fogs and 
showers. And then! Think of the boating 
and swimming; the skating and—well, 
other sports of a great lake! The lake is 
coming! 

The other night I listened to the singing 
of the Don Cossack Male Choir. It was a 
treat of a lifetime. Such achievements I 
can only describe by the use of superla- 
tives and I am not sure as to the superla- 
tives I should employ. I would like to say 
“wonderful” if the word were not so 
hackneyed. The reporter to the local paper 
—evidently a connoisseur in music—used 
the word “tremendous.” As I listened I 
was seized by the pathos of the situation. 
White Russians from Red Russia! Men 
without a country! How can they sing the 
songs of Russia as exiles from their be- 
loved land? Is that partly why the singing 
was so “tremendous”? A desperate clutch- 
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ing after the illusive beloved! There were 
many passages that were not “tremendous” 
—passages that made you take hold of 
yourself lest your own nervous instrument 
should break its strings. I was reminded of 
the blessings of peace and stable demo- 
cratic rule—of blessings for which we, who 
enjoy them, cannot be too thankful. 

Saskatoon Lutheran churches conducted 
a “Christian Life Week” series of services 
recently. A service was held every night 
except Saturday of the week preceding 
Reformation Sunday, and then a joint rally 
was held. The Lutheran churches of Sas- 
katoon are not large, but the effect of the 
effort was impressive. The young people 
of the various congregations and of the 
seminary took part in the program, and 
the attendance throughout was very grat- 
ifying. The general theme for the week 
was “One Life to Live,” and outstanding 
Bible characters were selected to illus- 
trate different qualities of Christian living. 
The meetings illustrate the fine spirit of 
fellowship that prevails in Lutheran cir- 
cles in the city. The seminary is made use 
of by two other general bodies when pul- 
pit supply is needed. 


Books Received 


We have just unpacked a donation of 
187 books for our Seminary Library. We 
are so thankful to the kind donors. The 
books are almost remarkable through the 
possession of the quality of being different 
from books we already have. They are 
mostly of recent publication and deal with 
a great number of subjects more or less 
closely related to theology. We do need the 
standard works of the.past but we also 
rejoice greatly over contemporary the- 
ological literature. 

The Rev. A. F. A. Neudoerffer and Mrs. 
Neudoerffer, who, during their year of fur- 
lough, have had residence in Kitchener, 
Ontario, are leaving for India very soon. 
Both of them have been very active during 
the year in bringing information and in- 
spiration regarding the work in India. 
Missionary Neudoerffer toured western 
Canada during the summer and delighted 
people everywhere with his enlightening 
talks about the India field. Mrs. Neu- 
doerffer gave much encouragement to the 
missionary societies with which she came 
in contact and endeared herself to our 
people. When they return to India they 
may feel that they have linked these two 
parts of the church much closer together. 
Their hands will surely be supported with 
more prayers than ever before. 

With India is associated a development 
that came to my attention recently in 


which I am greatly interested. The report” 


stated that the American Lutheran Church 
had agreed to co-operate with the United 
Lutheran Church in the utilization and 
support of the Theological Seminary at 
Rajahmundry. What a step forward! If 
our general bodies can get together for 
practical co-operation a new day will 
dawn for our church. What a difference it 
would make in Canada if all Lutheran 
bodies could avail themselves of the two 
theological seminaries now in operation! 
There is everything to gain and nothing 
to lose by earnestly canvassing the pos- 
sibilities for such developments. A greater 
solidarity must come, and come sooner 
probably than most of us realize. 
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FROM ALBERTA, CANADA 


The Alberta District Conference was 
held November 4 and 5 at Hay Lakes, 
Alberta, Canada, in St. Stephen’s Church, 
the Rev. F. Lenz pastor. Seventeen pas- 
tors, one theological student and sixteen 
delegates were present. The Rev. A. Goos 
delivered a paper on “Our College and 
Seminary and the Synodical Budget.” The 
fact was stressed that the seminary was in 
dire need of our co-operation and help. 
Financial difficulties caused the college 
course to be discontinued and the seminary 
itself suffered for lack of a sufficient 
teaching staff. One step forward has been 
taken as a result of Dr. N. Willison’s ac- 
ceptance of the call to be the new pres- 
ident and dean. Young men must be 
solicited for service in the ministry. The 
congregations were also encouraged to 
meet their synod assessments and if pos- 
sible to give a special offering. Honorable 
mention was made of “our fund friends” 
in the eastern states who have so gen- 
erously, continuously and gladly supported 
the seminary with gifts. 

The Rev. K. Wulf presented a paper on 
“The Essence of the Church.” The Rev. 
Paul Hannemann concluded his exegetical 
treatise on the Book of Jonah. The Rev. 
W. Wahl led the discussion on his paper, 
“Methodism In Our Churches.” Special 
stress was given our Lutheran stand on 
conversion and prayer. 

The conference was also privileged to 
hear devotions by the Rev. R. Krisch, a 
retrospect on ten years’ activity of the 
Alberta Conference in the homestead dis- 
tricts. Work has grown surprisingly and is 
expanding rapidly. He also mentioned the 
fact that in this same year the Rev. C. 
Kleiner was concluding twenty-five years 
of activity in the ministry. 

An In Memoriam devotional service was 
held in honor of the late Rev. Ludwig 
Klingbeil. The Rev. J. Bergbusch was the 
speaker. 

A congratulatory telegram was sent by 
conference to Dr. N. Willison on the occa- 
sion of his installation as president and 
dean of Saskatoon Seminary, wishing him 
success and God’s blessing in his new 
work. 

Special mention should be made of the 
report of the Rev. A. Luetkehoelter on the 
activity of the Committee for the Aid of 
the Distressed. He thanked all congrega- 
tions and friends in the East for their 
splendid support in sending shipments of 
clothing for distribution among our needy 
in the North. The work is to be continued 
this year. 

The sermon was preached by the Rev. 
C. C. Mohr, based on Hebrews 4: 12. 

President W. Wahl and Secretary E. 
Duesterhoeft were re-elected to serve in 
the same offices. 

Even though more than a foot of snow 
had covered the ground, the sessions and 
services were very well attended, and 
hearty thanks is due all for their warm 
hospitality. 


The Conference for Alberta District 
Elders was held November 11 in Holy 
Trinity Church, South Edmonton, Canada, 
the Rev. H. Luetkehoelter pastor. About 
forty elders and guests and fourteen pas- 
tors were present. The Rev. C. Kleiner 
served as chairman and the Rey. E. Dues- 
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terhoeft as secretary. Conference opened 
with a dynamic sermonette by the Rev. F. 
Rehn based on Matt. 5:13. A paper was 
read by the Rev. H. Luetkehoelter on “The 
Responsibility of the Sunday School 
Teacher and the Elder Towards the Child.” 
A lengthy and lively discussion followed. 
The second paper was by the Rev. E. 
Duesterhoeft, secretary of Youth Organ- 
izations, and was based on “Youth Guar- 
dianship.” This report included a brief 
resume of the membership of the Luther 
League and the important work being done 
by them in absorbing the growing youth 
of our churches. This presentation also 
resulted in lively discussion on the activ- 
ities in which the Luther League par- 
ticipates. Two elders reported on the sat- 
isfactory financial systems used in their 
respective churches to meet the demands 
of their budget. The meeting closed with 
the wish by the elders that a similar con- 
ference be held next year at the same 
place. ' JoHn Miter, Reporter. 


TOURING THE EMPIRE 
STATE 


By Howard L. Logan, President, New York 
State Luther League 


New York, the Empire State, a world in 
itself wherein dwells every race of people 
on this earth; a state that combines all 
types of geographic conditions; a state that 
plays a large part in the affairs of this 
nation; truly a great state. It was in this 
state that the Executive and Intermediate 
Secretaries of the Luther League of Amer- 
ica, the Rev. Paul M. Kinports and the 
Rev. Robert J. Wolf, spent nine days tour- 
ing, visiting districts of the Luther League, 
October 31 to November 8. 

Soon after the state convention was held 
in Brooklyn last May some of the leaders 
of the state thought it would be fine to 
have these secretaries visit all the districts 
in New York State. For the past two years 
the state League has been sponsoring a 
“flying squadron” trip by the departmental 
secretaries. It was felt wise to continue 
this plan using the national secretaries. 
Hence this trip. The program set up but 
altered by each district to suit its partic- 
ular needs covers the hours from 4.30 P. M. 
to 10.00 P. M., and includes: Informal con- 
ferences; All Youth Rally, Secretary Wolf, 
speaker; Supper; Business Meeting and re- 
ports of district officers; Evening Rally, 
Secretary Kinports speaker; Conference 
Periods with Intermediates, Secretary Wolf; 
with Senior Officers, Secretary Kinports; 
with all seniors not officers, Dr. Paul C. 
White; with District Executive Committee, 
Mr. Howard L. Logan, president of the 
New York State League; Findings of Con- 
ference groups; social hour and movies. 

The total man-miles traveled on tour 
was 5,000; the total mileage covered was 
close to 1,300. The number of young people 
contacted was approximately 1,000 from 
101 congregations from New York, New 
Jersey and Connecticut. The cost of the 
tour was about $95, which was met by an 
offering at each meeting. 

The week selected for the tour was not 
the most favorable that might have been 
chosen, but it was the only week available 
for the leaders. First there was Hallowe’en, 
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then Reformation Day, followed by Elec- 
tion Day. In addition to this we had one 
of the worst weeks from the standpoint of 
weather: it was cold, it rained and snowed, 
and only one day did we have good 
weather. Under these handicaps we feel 
that the response to the meetings was fine. 


October 3. We opened the tour in Chat- 
ham, in the Rhinebeck District, with the 
league of Emmanuel Church as host, and 
the Rev. Charles Davis pastor. Attendance 
forty-five, from seven churches. 


November 1. After addressing the Sun- 
day school of First Lutheran Church, 
Albany, Dr. C. E. Frontz pastor, the lead- 
ers went on to Syracuse. This meeting 
followed the Union Reformation Service 
sponsored by the Syracuse Lutheran Pas- 
tors’ Association. The members of the tour 
arrived in time to attend this meeting in 
Hendricks Chapel at Syracuse University 
and were privileged to hear one of the 
League’s friends, Dr. Augustus Steimle of 
New York City, preach the sermon. At the 
Luther League Rally that followed the 
service the district president, Raymond C. 
Dohne, presided. The district issued a new 
publication at this meeting titled “The 
Scratch Pad.” Attendance, 125 from ten 
congregations. Dr. Paul C. White was un- 
able to attend the Chatham or Syracuse 
meetings and the state president now had 
to return home. 


November 2 found us in Rochester, the 
Kodak City. The meeting was held in Re- 
deemer Church, the Rev. William L. 
Dowler pastor. Miss June Knitt, president 
of the Genessee Valley district, presided. 
Dr. White caught up with the tour and 
stayed with it until its completion. Seventy- 
six were present from seven churches. 


November 3. Election Day found the 
tour stopping in Buffalo, the Queen City of 
the Lakes. Our host was Christ Church, 
the Rev. J. M. Strodel pastor, and the pre- 
siding officer Mr. Clifford Scharf, president 
of the Western District. There were 
seventy-eight leaguers present from seven 
churches. This meeting included a special 
conference with pastors. 

November 4. Returning east from Buf- 
falo we battled a snow storm which turned 
to rain as we came east. The meeting was 
held in Redeemer Church, Utica, the Rev. 
Arnold F. Keller pastor. This meeting was 
in charge of the Mohawk Valley District, 
Miss Florence Agne president. Seventy 
were present from five congregations. Here 
Mr. Logan rejoined the tour. 

November 5 found the tour in Central 
Bridge. This area was and is one of our 
weakest territories, but we feel that this 
meeting did much to strengthen our cause 
here and hope that a district league will 
be formed because of our efforts in the 
Schoharie Valley. Nine congregations sent 
about sixty-five young people to the meet- 
ing held in Bethany Church, the Rev. 
Loraine Failing pastor. The night was 
spent in Albany. 

November 6. The annual Eastern Dis- 
trict Intermediate Convention was the oc- 
casion of the tour’s meeting in Rensselaer. 
The meeting was in charge of Mr. Logan, 
and the Rev. George C. Ackerly of the 
local congregation was in charge of the 
devotions. One hundred thirty-two pres- 
ent from fifteen churches. 
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November 7. Driving through the rain 
we arrived at St. Paul’s Church, New York 
City, Dr. Frederick Bosch pastor, at four 
o’clock Saturday afternoon. Here at joint 


meeting of the Westchester and New York. 


City districts was held. The presidents are 
Mr. Howard Luth and the Rev. John 
Sjauken, the latter in charge of the meet- 
ing. We were pleased to have a group at 
this time from Newburgh, where a new 
league has been organized, although it has 
no district affiliation. Also we were pleased 
to greet three New Jersey Leaguers, in- 
cluding their genial president, Eugene 
Kelchner of Camden. The attendance was 
very fine in the big city—about 160 young 
people on hand to greet the national sec- 
retaries, and at least four deaconesses. Ten 
congregations were represented. 


November 8. We have come to the con- 
clusion of the tour,—inspiring, encourag- 
ing, delightful. In the morning Secretary 
Wolf preached at St. Paul’s Church, and 
Secretary Kinports at Calvary Church. 
After dinner the members met at the home 
of Dr. White, and proceeded to the final 
meeting, the annual convention of the Long 
Island District Luther League. The Brook- 
lyn District Leaguers had been invited to 
this meeting. It was raining hard and con- 
tinued when we arrived at Holy Trinity 
Church, Hollis, Long Island, Dr. Raymond 
Deitz pastor. The meeting was in charge 
of the Rev. Dorr Crounse. The attendance 
increased until 250 young people were 
present from thirty-one churches. It was 
a grand climax to a fine undertaking. 


SYNOD OF CALIFORNIA 
The Southern Conference 
Reported by Dr. John A. M. Ziegler 


THe PLACE of meeting was St. Paul’s 
Church, Los Angeles, the Rev. J. Earnest 
Messer pastor. The time, November 16 and 
17. The Rev. D. Edward Wright president, 
the Rev. J. E. Messer secretary. The 
weather was unusually delightful, even for 
Southern California—Sunshine! Glorious 
Sunshine! Twenty-two clerical and twelve 
lay delegates were present—besides the 
synodical president, the Rev. Dr. James R. 
Raun of San Francisco, the Rev. Mark O. 
Heller of Oakland, and the Rev. W. O. 
Zahlis, recently pastor at Sanger—all from 
the Northern Conference. The Rev. Wil- 
liam E. Holl from Seattle, now wintering 
in Long Beach, and the Rev. B. L. Westen- 
barger, from Magnolia, Ohio, now living in 
Hollywood, were with us and took part in 
the discussions. 

The Rev. Henry Irving Kohler, secre- 
tary of synod, preached the Communion 
sermon. Devotions at the several sessions 
were conducted by David R. Huber, D.D., 
the Rev. Guy L. Hudson and the Rev. 
Paul L. Miller. 

The problem of broadcasting the “infor- 
mation, enthusiasm and inspiration of the 
national convention,” referred to in a re- 
cent issue of Tue LUTHERAN, was, I think, 
satisfactorily solved, in part at least, at 
this meeting of the Southern Conference. 
One of the most profitable discussions was 
on “High Lights of the Columbus Conven- 
tion,” by Dr. Daniel J. Snyder. The live 
questions that engaged the convention 
were discussed by preachers and laymen. 
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At an evening banquet Round Table, spon- 
sored by the Brotherhoods, “The Columbus 
Convention as Seen by Laymen,” was dis- 
cussed by F. C. Noel and Robert Inslee. 
It was an inspiration to hear these wide- 
awake business men speak concerning the 
vital problems that are before the church. 

Speaking of the banquet, in addition to 
the excellent musical entertainment fur- 
nished by the men of the Hollywood 
Church, the other speaker of the evening 
was the Rev. Erwin T. May of Santa Bar- 
bara in an address on “The Boys’ Camp, 
Retrospect and Prospect.” The Rev. D. 
Edward Wright is director of the camp, 
and Mr. May is his efficient co-worker and 
scoutmaster. There were forty boys at the 
camp last summer—the most successful 
outing that has yet been conducted. Mr. 
Hermann, superintendent of the Lutheran 
Hospital, spoke in the interest of the Girls’ 
Camp that follows that of the boys. Gladly 
would some of us turn back the hands of 
time a few years, that we might hike with 
the boys, up, up, 11,000 feet, to the top of 
Mount San Gorgonio. 

In discussing some of the problems that 
confront the church, President Raun ex- 
pressed personal gratification at the able 
manner in which the finances and other 
matters are being handled by the several 
boards of the church. In speaking of the 
Pension Fund, one of the pensioners re- 
marked, “I am grateful even for the 
twenty-five dollars a month.” Dr. Raun 
also made a challenging plea for meeting 
apportionment obligations one hundred per 
cent. Dr. George H. Hillerman announced 
that when he took charge of Trinity 
Church, Pasadena, the church council 
agreed that synodical and benevolence ob- 
ligations should be met the first thing, 
even before the pastor’s salary and other 
current expense. And so, some good 
things are being propagated in California. 

The entire program was inspirational. 
Witness the subjects discussed: “The Home 
Mission Program,” by the Rev. John Ed- 
ward Hoick; “The Inner Mission Society,” 
by the Rev. William H. Derr; “The Church 
Extension Society,” by Dr. Sylvanus H. 
Yerian; “The Four Horsemen of the 
Apocalypse,” by Dr. J. George Dorn; “Old 
Things Done in a New Way,” by the Rev. 
Delmar L. Dyreson. 

It was reported that at the recent meet- 
ing of the District Luther League, held at 
Santa Barbara, action was taken request- 
ing that the convention of the National 
Luther League in 1939 be held in Southern 
California. They stated also that an of- 
ficial invitation had been given by the city 
council and civic organizations of Long 
Beach to hold the convention in that city. 
The conference unanimously endorsed the 
League’s plea, and itself took similar action. 

The problem that is ever before us, “The 
Home for the Aged,” was presented by the 
Rev. Dr. H. J. Weaver. The location at 
Sierra Madre was shown to be so eminently 
fitted for the purpose, and the number of 
persons that have expressed a desire to 
enter such a Home is constantly increas- 
ing, that the conference urged on the In- 
ner Mission and Executive Committees of 
synod the presentation of a concrete plan 
to the next convention of synod, for begin- 
ning the work of building in the near 
future. This is in accord with the unani- 
mous action of synod at San Francisco. 
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FIFTY YEARS IN THE 
MINISTRY 


Dr. A. R. Steck, Carlisle, Pa., 
Felicitated 


On November 8 A. R. Steck, D.D., pastor 
of the First Lutheran Church of Carlisle, 
Pa., celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of 
his ordination. The congregation took spe- 
cial cognizance of the fact because it is 
rare that one is continuously active for so 
long a period. Dr. Steck never missed but 
one appointment during this half century 
of service, because of illness. 

Dr. Steck was ordained in October, 1886, 
by the East Pennsylvania Synod. His first 
charge was at Stewartsville, N. J., where 
the served for five years. His second pas- 
torate was the First Church, Indianapolis, 
Ind. After three years of service here, he 
was called to St. James’ Church, Gettys- 
burg, Pa., where his honored father served 
as pastor. After nine years of faithful serv- 
ice as pastor of this influential congrega- 
gation he accepted a call to Union Lu- 
theran Church, York, Pa., and served twelve 
years. 

February 1, 1915, he entered upon his 
work as pastor of the First Lutheran 
Church, Carlisle, Pa., where he has served 
most faithfully as pastor, and where his 
work has been signally blessed. The church 
recognized Dr. Steck’s ability as a preacher 
and executive by electing him to member- 
ship on important boards and committees. 
For forty-one years he served as a director 
of Gettysburg Theological Seminary and 
twenty years as a trustee of Irving College. 

The congregation was organized in 1765 
and marked its one hundred seventy-first 
anniversary on October 25 with a special 
sermon delivered by Pastor Steck. 

The present handsome church was ded- 
icated on Luther’s birthday in 1901. On 
November 1 Dr. G. M. Diffenderfer, pas- 
tor at the time of dedication, preached an 
anniversary sermon commemorating thirty- 
five years in the present edifice. 

The large choir under the direction of 
Miss Clara Cromleigh gave a recital in 
connection with the anniversary services 
as well as directing the special music at 
all services. 

The chief anniversary service was held 
November 8 with a sermon delivered by 
N. R. Melhorn, Litt.D., D.D., editor of Tue 
LurHeraNn. Dr. Melhorn after felicitating 
Dr. Steck and the congregation on their 
long term of service in the Kingdom, laid 
down some very practical and helpful 
suggestions for the future of the church. 
Dr. Melhorn impressed the large congre- 
gation with his clear and logical presen- 
tation of things which should challenge 
them in the days to come. 

At the evening service St. Paul’s Lu- 
theran Church of Carlisle, an offspring of 
the First Church, united in worship with 
the First Church, and the sermon was 
preached by the pastor, H. B. Stock, D.D., 
a son of the First Church. He is a native 
of Carlisle and spent his boyhood in its 
schools, afterwards teaching in the public 
schools before entering Gettysburg The- 
ological Seminary. After his graduation 
he took charge of the remnant of the old 
German congregaton, reorganized it into 
an English congregation. and built the 
handsome St. Paul’s Church in the west 
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end of the city. His choir joined with the 
choir of First Church in furnishing the 
music for the occasion. At this service the 
Rev. Ira Brame, a retired minister who 
assisted in the service with Dr. Diffen- 
derfer, and Dr. Stock joined hands with 
Dr. Steck in wishing him God’s blessing 
on his work. 

Monday evening, November 9, there was 
a fellowship service and reception for Pas- 
tor Steck in the commodious chapel. The 
Rev. C. C. Smith, president of the Min- 
isters’ Association of the city, brought 
greetings from that body and read a series 
of resolutions drawn up by the association. 
A letter of felicitation from President F. H. 
Knubel of the United Lutheran Church in 
America was read, also one from the Rev. 
S. L. Hench, president of the West Penn- 
sylvania Synod. 

Mr. William B. Barnitz, chairman of the 
anniversary committee, in a happy vein 
presented Dr. Steck with a purse covering 
the fifty years of service. 

Dr. Stock presented fifty roses from his 
congregation and Dr. Steck responded in 
his usual humorous and serious style. Mr. 
Samuel Goodyear, president of the church 
council, presided at this meeting. After a 
social hour, during which refreshments 
were served by the ladies of the congre- 
gation, the happy event was closed with 
the benediction by the pastor. 


BENEFACTOR’S DEATH 


Kings Mountain Church Pays Tribute to 
Beloved Layman 


Jacob S. Mauney, the last surviving 
charter member of St. Matthew’s Lutheran 
Church, Kings Mountain, N. C., organized 
1775, departed this life November 13 at his 
home. His illness was brief and he was 
active up to the last fifteen days, having 
missed only two Sunday services before 
passing. 

Funeral services were conducted in the 
church by his pastor, the Rev. L. Boyd 
Hamm, assisted by J. L. Morgan, D.D., 
president of the North Carolina Synod, 
and by C. K. Bell, D.D., a former pastor. 
The floral tributes and the attendance were 
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evidence of the high esteem in which he 
was held by all who knew him. i 

Jacob S. Mauney was born in Cleveland 
County, near Cherryville, N. C., April 6, 
1846, and entered into life eternal Novem- 
ber 13, 1936. At the age of seventeen he 
enlisted in the Seventy-second Regiment 
of North Carolina troops and served for 
nearly three years, until the end of the 
War between the States. On September 2, 
1873, he married Margaret, Juletta Rudisill 
of Lincoln County. To this union five 
sons and two daughters were born, six of 
whom survive him, one daughter having 
died in infancy. 

Faithful and loyal to his church and to 
Jesus Christ, he enjoyed little activity in 
his last few years except his church life. 
His liberality was not limited to his home 
congregation. No general appeal of the 
church or her institutions ever failed to 
have his liberal support. He was one of 
the large contributors toward Mauney Hall 
at Lenoir Rhyne College, also one who 
was largely responsible for the building 
of Grace Lutheran Church, Henderson- 
ville, N. C., which stands as a memorial 
to his father and mother, David and Fannie 
Mauney. 

After his many years as an active mem- 
ber of the church council, he was made 
honorary member for life and often at- 
tended the meetings even in the last year. 
Loyalty to his church was the outstanding © 
characteristic of his life. Interested in her 
continued work and desiring to help keep 
her going, he left to his church $10,000 in 
stocks. 

Quiet and peaceful in spirit, he pos- 
sessed the spirit of joy and optimism and 
lived in his last few weeks expecting and 
desiring to go Home. Kindness, love, un- 
selfishnes, generosity, dependability, broad 
interests and vision were embodied in his 
life. He was a devoted father and hus- 
band, a kind and sympathetic friend, a 
noble churchman and a Christian gentle- 
man. 

He is survived by five sons, S. A., D. C., 
R. L., and W. K., one daughter, Mrs. E. C. 
Cooper, all of Kings Mountain, the Rev. 
John D., pastor of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Hickory; one brother, S. S. Mauney, and © 
one sister, Mrs. Katie Mauney Rudisill, 
both of Cherryville, N. C.; twenty-six 
grandchildren, and twelve great-grand- 
children. 


UNUSUAL BAPTISMAL 
GROUP 


On Sunpay, November 15, St. Paul’s 
Church, Redwood, N. Y., of which the Rev. 
Richard F. Henderson is pastor, observed 
the seventy-fifth anniversary of its ded- 
ication. Ellis B. Burgess, D.D., LL.D., pres- 
ident of the United Synod of New York, 
preached the sermon. The church was 
crowded to capacity. 

In 1860 a group of German immigrants, 
mostly from Hesse Darmstadt, who had 
settled around Redwood, longed for a 
church of their faith; so on December 16, 
1860, they drew up a constitution and cele- 
brated the organization of their congrega- 
tion, then numbering twenty members. 

The following year this rapidly growing 
congregation saw the need for a church 
building. By the end of that year the 
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church was completed and November 17, 


1861, was formally dedicated.- Since that 


time it has undergone many improvements, 

and is now considered one of the finest 

rural churches in northern New York. 
The service on November 15 was marked 


NOTABLE BAPTISMAL GROUP 


(Back row) The Rev. R. F. Henderson, pas- 
tor of St. Paul’s; Dr. Ellis B. Burgess, pres- 
ident of Synod of New York. 

(Front row) The great-grandmother, Mrs. 
Margaret Hofferberth, who was baptized No- 
vember 17, 1861; the grandmother, Mrs. Ina 
Schulz; the mother, Mrs. Arthur Carlisle; the 
baby, Roger Carlisle, baptized November 15, 
1936; the father, Arthur Carlisle. 


by an unusual baptismal service. When 
the church was dedicated in 1861, Mr. and 
Mrs. Bickelhaupt presented their infant 
daughter for baptism. Now, in 1936, at the 
seventy-fifth anniversary service this same 
“daughter of St. Paul’s” sponsored the bap- 
tism of her infant great-grandson, Roger 
Carlisle. Four generations of this family 
were present at this service. 

While in this vicinity Dr. Burgess also 
visited the churches at Orleans Four Cor- 
ners and Black Lake, which, together with 
Redwood, constitute our northernmost par- 
ish in the state of New York. 

During its seventy-five years of service 
St. Paul’s has become the leading Prot- 
estant church in the community, and is 
still growing. While this parish is the most 
isolated in the synod, its continued growth 
shows that His grace is sufficient. 
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175TH ANNIVERSARY 


SERVICES appropriate to the observance 
of the one hundred seventy-fifth anniver- 
sary of the organization of Zion Lutheran 
congregation, Manheim, Pa., were held 
from November 8 to 15. The services 
opened with the administration of the Holy 
Communion on the eighth. On Wednesday 
evening, the service was conducted under 
the direction of the missionary societies 
and Thursday evening was “former pas- 
tors” night. Of the four living ex-pastors, 
two were present, the Rev. O. O. Leidich, 
Lititz, Pa., who served from 1900 to 1905 
and the Rev. A. E. Cooper, Landisville, 
Pa., who was pastor from 1906 to 1911. The 
two other pastors who are still living are 
the Rev. L. L. Lohr, D.D., Lincolnton, 
N. C., and S. G. Hefelbower, D.D., Ph.D., 
Staten Island, N. Y. Dr. Lohr served from 
1894 to 1896 and Dr. Hefelbower from 1896 
to 1899. Letters were read from these two 
former pastors. 

On Friday evening a fellowship service 
was held at which time the local pastors 
brought greetings. The Anniversary Sun- 
day was the fifteenth, at which time the 
sermon was preached by A. R. Wentz, 
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D.D., Ph.D., Gettysburg Seminary. During 
these 175 years of this congregation but 
twenty-six pastors served. The present 
pastor, the Rev. J. F. Knittle, Ph.D., began 
his work December 20, 1911. The first pas- 
tor was F. A. C. Muhlenberg, D.D., who at 
this time also served the church in Lan- 
caster, Pa. With gratitude for what has 
been accomplished in the past, the congre- 
gation looks forward for greater things in 
the future. 


NEWBERRY COLLEGE, 
NEWBERRY, S. C. 


ONE OF THE most significant events ever 
held on the Newberry campus was the 
recent Memorial Service for Dr. George 
Benedict Cromer. The college auditorium 
was filled to capacity with many interested 
friends from all sections of the state. A. 
Frank Lever of Columbia, chairman of the 
Board of Trustees, presided over the ex- 
ercises and paid a beautiful tribute to his 
predecessor, who had served as chairman 
for more than a quarter of a century. 

Judge Carroll J. Ramage of Saluda, S. C., 
long an intimate friend of Dr. Cromer, de- 
livered the memorial address. A tribute 
from the faculty and the Board of Trustees 
was given by President James C. Kinard. 
Special music was sung by the choir of 
the Church of the Redeemer under the 
direction of Prof. Theodore Vosburgh. 

George B. Cromer was regarded by 
many as the outstanding citizen in the 
state of South Carolina. From 1895 to 1904 
he was president of Newberry, and as long 
as he lived devoted the major part of his 
talent and time to the development of the 
institution he loved. 

The college through the generous sup- 
port of a friend has secured a beautiful 
grand piano for the auditorium. It will 
now be possible for the concerts by faculty 
and recitals by students to be given in the 
auditorium. 

Since the opening of the session the en- 
rollment has been steadily increasing so 
that today the total registration is 345. 
Twelve states are represented in the stu- 
dent body. 

Each Wednesday morning the Matins 
Service is used for the chapel devotional 
exercises. An interesting feature of this 
service, which has been in use at New- 
berry for a number of years, is that non- 
Lutheran students seem to appreciate it 
quite as much as the Lutheran members. 

Every Thursday morning the chapel ex- 


‘ercises are conducted by the students 


themselves with the president of the stu- 
dent body presiding. All students are re- 
quired to attend the chapel exercises each 
morning. On the other days the services 
are conducted by members of the faculty. 

Prof. T. E. Epting, who spent the sum- 
mer studying in France, is being frequently 
called upon by student groups and civic 
organizations in the community to relate 
his interesting experiences and his impres- 
sions of Paris. 

A number of the students in the Depart- 
ment of Education are receiving practical 
experience in teaching. They are conduct- 
ing regular evening classes in adjacent 
CCC and Soil Erosion camps. Others in 
co-operation with the State Department 
of Education visit various schools in the 
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county and regularly teach some of the 
classes. Since Newberry trains a great 
many public school teachers this practice 
is proving of decided value. 

Speaking briefly on “The Habit of Fault 
Finding,” the Rev. M. L. Kester of New- 
berry, an alumnus of Newberry, conducted 
the chapel devotional period recently. The 
local pastors appear frequently at the 
chapel exercises and bring stimulating 
messages. The college makes every effort 
to keep the church prominently before 
the students. 


NATIONAL LUTHERAN EDU- 
CATIONAL CONFERENCE 


THE TWENTY-FOURTH annual meeting of 
the National Lutheran Educational Con- 
ference will be held at the Mayflower 
Hotel, Washington, D. C., January 11 and 
12, 1937. The opening session begins at 
930 A. M. (Eastern Standard Time) at 
which time the address of the president, 
Dr. Conrad Bergendoff, president of 
Augustana College and Theological Sem- 
inary, Rock Island, I1l., will be given. The 
annual dinner will be held on Monday, 
January 11, at 630 P. M. at the Young 
Women’s Christian Association. 

The theme of the convention is “The 
Christian College and American Citizen- 
ship.” 

In the theological seminary section, a 
symposium will be held on the subject, 
“The Function of the Church in Social 
Readjustment.” 

Preceding the convention, on January 
10, Christian Education Sunday will be 
observed in the Lutheran churches of 
Washington and vicinity. The presidents of 
Lutheran colleges and seminaries through- 
out the United States will be guest speak- 
ers at these services. 

On Sunday evening, January 10, a 
Union Lutheran Service will be held at the 
Church of the Reformation, Dr. Oscar F. 
Blackwelder pastor. 

All Lutherans interested in Christian 
Education are cordially invited to all ses- 
sions. H. J. Arnon, Sec.-Treas. 
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BANQUET OF ASSOCIATED 
LUTHERAN MEN 


A CRISPY EVENING lightly fringed with 
snow greeted the 330 men who assembled 
in the banquet hall of Messiah Lutheran 
Church, South Williamsport, Pa., the Rev. 
Dr. R. G. Bannen pastor, November 24. 

They came from an area about fifty miles 
long, and included representatives from 
ten municipalities within the Susquehanna 
Synod and the Ministerium of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Group singing was indulged in, and af- 
terward the Rev. Paul M. Schroeder, pas- 
tor of a large Evangelical congregation in 
Rochester, N. Y., was introduced as the 
speaker of the evening. He took as his 
subect, “Dividends Guaranteed,” which 
was suggested by personal experiences of 
the lamented past. Speaking from the 
standpoint of “What do we get out of our 
religion?” he mentioned perfect health and 
prosperity were not guaranteed by our re- 
ligion, though both might be improved by 
it. He also indicated that dividends come 
after something had been invested, such 
as constructive purposes, sacrifice of self, 
and use of divine power. The dividends 
would then come in happiness, hopefulness 
and helpfulness, though there might be 
persecutions, 

The officers elected for the coming year 
were: Chester T. McConnell, Hughesville, 
president; William Decker of Montgomery 
and Dr. LaRue M. Hoffman, vice-pres- 
idents; Harry Nolan, secretary; H. Q. Cad- 
man, assistant secretary; William C. Roos, 
treasurer. Ira M. WALLACE. 


“LEARNING TO LIVE” 


The Southeastern Region of the Lu- 
theran Students’ Association of America 
met at the Lutheran Theological Seminary, 
Columbia, S. C., November 28 and 29. Miss 
Elizabeth Bischoff of Newberry College was 
elected president to succeed Luther Jeff- 
coat of the Lutheran Seminary. Miss Mar- 
garet Fry of Marion Junior College was 
elected vice-president; Miss Stella Mor- 
gan of Lenoir Rhyne, secretary; Jean Ober- 
cash of North Carolina State College, 
treasurer. Prof. H. C. Ahalt of Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute was re-elected ad- 
viser to serve a new term of three years. 

There were two periods given to discus- 
sions of “Learning to Live With Our- 
selves” and “Learning to Live With Others.” 
The first of these was opened by the Rev. 
Paul J. Hoh, editor of The Christian Life 
Course, Philadelphia, Pa., and closed by 
Miss Mildred E. Winston of Washington, 
D. C., secretary of the Board of Education 
of the United Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica. The second was opened by Miss Win- 
ston and closed by Mr. Hoh. At the close 
of the discussion the boys met for discus- 
sion of personal problems under the guid- 
ance of Mr. Hoh and the girls under Miss 
Winston. 

Raymond Elsworth conducted matins at 
the opening session and Miss Mary Black- 
burn of the University of South Carolina 
conducted the evening devotions. Discus- 
sions were led by Dr. R. A. Goodman of 
Newberry College, Professor Ahalt, Miss 
LeRhea Counts of Columbia, Luther Bal- 
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lentine of Roanoke College, and Clement 
Hahn of Lenoir Rhyne. New officers were 
installed in Ebenezer Church, Dr. P. D. 
Brown pastor. The sermon was preached 
by Mr. Hoh. 

The convention opened with a com- 
munion service in the seminary chapel 
conducted by Dr. J. B. Moose and the Rev. 
Karl Kinard. 

A group of students who had visited 
places of interest in the capital city of 
South Carolina drifted down to the State 
House about 5.00 P. M., and in their 
wanderings arrived outside of the Gov- 
ernor’s office. Seeing a man standing just 
inside the door of the Governor's office 
they inquired if the Governor was in and, 
if so, could they meet him. “I am Gov- 
ernor Johnston,” was the reply. The stu- 
dents, led by Professor Ahalt, explained 
who they were and the Governor appointed 
himself their guide through the Capitol. 
He showed them pictures of former gov- 
ernors and told them interesting stories 
concerning them and anecdotes of past 
happenings, and conducted them through 
the remainder of the building. When the 
trip was completed as a parting gesture 
the Governor invited them to come to the 
Governor’s Mansion at 8.30 the next morn- 
ing. His invitation was accepted with en- 
thusiasm. 


PERSONAL 


The Rev. Garrett F. Genszler, pastor of 
St. Mark’s Church, Jefferson, Wis., has ac- 
cepted the call of St. James’ Church, 
Marinette, Wis., effective December 1. 


Announcement that the Rev. Alfred 
Shelley is to serve as pastor of the new 
Lutheran church to be built in Industrial 
City Gardens at Savannah, Ga., was made 
at the services held to observe the sixth 
anniversary of St. Luke’s Church, Thun- 
derbolt, Ga., of which Mr. Shelley is now 
pastor. Mr. Shelley was designated by the 
Missions Committee of the Georgia- 
Alabama Synod to serve as pastor of both 
congregations. Construction work on the 
new church will begin about the first of the 
year 1937. - 


ANNIVERSARY SERVICES ~ 


THE SERVICE at St. Paul’s Church, Pauld- 
ing, Ohio, the last Sunday after Trinity 
was one of commemoration and thanks- 
giving in honor of the forty-second anni- 
versary of the ordination of the Rev. E. J. 
K. Schmidt to the holy ministry. Pastor 
and people alike gave thanks for this long 
and useful ministry. Educated at Capital 
University and Theological Seminary in 
Columbus, Pastor Schmidt has served 
parishes in northwestern Ohio for these 
many years. Reared in a parsonage of the 
old Iowa Synod in the traditions of Wil- 
helm Loehe, Pastor Schmidt has served in 
both the General Council and the United 
Lutheran Church in America. More than 
half of his professional life has been spent 
in Paulding, where he has been pastor of 
St. Paul’s Church for nearly twenty-three 
years. During this time the congregation 
has enjoyed a steady and thorough growth 
under his care, and has approximately 
quintupled its numerical strength. By his 
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kindly personality he has endeared him- 
self to the entire community. 

The sermon for this anniversary was 
preached by Pastor Howard R. Kunkle, 
who has succeeded Pastor Schmidt in the 
active work of the congregation. A letter 
of commendation and greeting to Pastor 
and Mrs. Schmidt was read from the pres- 
ident of the Synod of Ohio, the Rev. Dr. 
Joseph Sittler. President Sittler com- 
mended Pastor Schmidt for “rendering 
conspicuous service in inconspicuous 
places.” 

Previously the congregation had held a 
reception in honor of Pastor and Mrs. 
Schmidt, at which time fine gifts were 
given them for their new home, in recog- 
nition of the esteem in which they are held. 
They have moved into their new home in 
Paulding, near the church which he has 
served so long. 


Stewartsville, N. J. First Church, the 
Rev. Paul W. Kapp pastor, celebrated the 
eighty-fifth anniversary of its dedication 
with special services November 1-8. Prior 
to these services a new oil heating sys- 
tem was installed and the Sunday school 
room was renovated at an expense ap- 
proximating $1,000. In preparation for the 
celebration the church councilmen can- 
vassed the constituents to determine what 
amount would have to be raised during 
the services themselves. Surpassed only 
by the unique spiritual blessings of the 
week was the joy of the members when 
the debt was paid even before the serv- 
ices started. 

The pastor conducted the historical serv- 
ice on the morning of November 1 and 
dedicated the altar desk and Service Book 
presented by Mrs. Annie M. Yoder in mem- 
ory of her partner, the late Rev. John O. 
Yoder, former pastor in Stewartsville. That 
evening, the Rev. Dr. E. Martin Grove, 
president of the East Pennsylvania Synod, 
graced the “Lutheran Night” service with 
his presence and spoke on “Why We Love 
the Church.” 

Tuesday evening, “Anniversary Night” 
was observed, for the church was ded- 
icated November 3, 1851. The Rev. Dr. 
A. R. Steck, pastor of the First Church, 
Carlisle, who began his ministry in Stew- 
artsville fifty years ago, delivered the ser- 
mon on the theme, “The Enduring Church.” 
The Rev. P. H. Pearson, former supply 
pastor, brought greetings. 

At the “Community Night” services, the 
Rev. A. P. Grammes, former president of 
Easton Conference, preached on “The 
Candle of the Lord.” The Rev. D. S. Hafer, 
in absentia, extended greetings through 
the pastor; and the Rev. E. S. Erb, pres- 
ident of the Lutheran Pastoral Associa- 
tion, and the Rev. M. H. Looloian, local 
Presbyterian minister, brought the felicita- 
tions of their respective groups. Miss F. 
Ethel Fulper, daughter of the late Rev. 
E. W. Fulper, former pastor, was the guest 
soloist. 

On “Family Night,” the Rev. Dr. G. A. 
Greiss of Allentown spoke on “Christ in 
the Home” and the Rev. W. K. Reinert, 
pastor of Grace Church, Phillipsburg, ex- 
tended greetings. A fine historical exhibit 
was enjoyed this night. 

Friday evening “Young People’s Night” 
was observed, and the closing services were 
held Sunday, November 8, with the pastor 
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officiating at the reconsecration service in 
the morning and the Rev. J. I. Stone- 
cypher of Selinsgrove, former pastor, 
preaching at the “Victory Night” service 
that evening. Miss Zelda Haus, daughter 
of the late Rev. L. R. Haus, former pas- 
tor, assisted. The dedication of a large 
Christian flag as a memorial was an ad- 
ditional feature. 


Toledo, Ohio. Dr. Joseph Sittler, pres- 
ident of the Synod of Ohio, preached Sun- 
day morning, November 22, at the Sunday 
school and church services in celebration 
of the fifty-fifth anniversary of the found- 
ing of First Lutheran Church, of which the 
Rev. Dr. Dallas F. Green is pastor. Mem- 
bers and friends of the congregation gath- 
ered in the assembly room the following 
evening for an informal reception. 

Recognizing a need for ministry to Eng- 
lish-speaking Lutherans in Toledo, the 
former District Synod of Ohio appointed 
a committee, and during the years 1879 
and 1880 visited the city and held services 
in various parts of the South End. The 
organization of First English Lutheran 
Church was effected November 20, 1881, 
under the pastorate of the Rev. R. E. Mc- 
Daniel. From this humble beginning of 
English Lutheranism influences have come 
which resulted in the organization of St. 
Matthew, Martin Luther, Grace and Holy 
Trinity Churches. 

Services were held regularly in halls for 
several years. The first church was com- 
pleted in 1884, located at the corner of 
Oliver and Harrison Streets. This building 
was used until 1922. In 1888 the name of 
the congregation was changed to St. Ste- 
phen’s, but the original name was re- 
assumed in 1921. In 1916 property was pur- 
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chased on which the present beautiful 
stone church of Tudor Gothic design was 
erected at Broadway and Walbridge Ave- 
nue. The present building, including the 
Austin organ, represents an expenditure of 
$81,500. In October, 1923, Dr. Green began 
his pastorate. 


CONGREGATIONS 


Northampton, Pa. Rededicatory services 
were held in Zion Church November 22 
upon the completion of a rebuilt and en- 
larged Moller pipe organ. A large congre- 
gation was in attendance for the inspiring 
services which featured special music un- 
der the direction of Edward T. Rader, or- 
ganist and choir director, assisted by the 
combined Intermediate and Senior Choirs. 

Improvements made include remem- 
braning all bars, attaching slide tuners to 
all metal bars, electrifying the action, in- 
stalling a new console and twenty-seven 
registrations and a set of Deagan chimes 
having twenty-five tubes. The chimes are 
the gift of Dr. and Mrs. William D. Farber. 
The total cost, amounting to $2,400, has 
been paid. 

A splendid organ musicale was pre- 
sented Monday evening by the Lehigh 
Valley Chapter of the American Guild of 
Organists. Visiting organists on the pro- 
gram were Dr. Homer Nearing, F.A.G.O., 
of St. John’s Church, Allentown, and 
Albert Gundrum, F.A.G.O., of the First 
Evangelical and Reformed Church, Beth- 
lehem, dean of the local chapter. 

Last Whitsuntide this congregation cele- 
brated the fortieth anniversary of its or- 
ganization. A happy feature of that event 
was that the congregation freed itself of 
all indebtedness. * 

The congregation has a Sunday school of 
five distinct departments having as many 
separate sessions, all using The Christian 
Life Course and the duplex envelopes. The 
weekday church school is in the midst of its 
fourteenth annual term, and has a weekly 
attendance of two hundred. The Rev. 
Arthur S. Deibert is just completing the 
fourteenth year of his present pastorate. 


Versailles, Ohio. Included in Scribner’s 
late fall religious publications is a trans- 
lation of Brunner’s “Our Faith,” made by 
the Rev. John W. Rilling, pastor of the 
Versailles Lutheran Parish, Ohio. Writing 
primarily for the laymen, Professor Brun- 
ner attempts to make the difficult things of 
religion intelligible. Opening with a sec- 
tion, “Is There a God?” and ending with 
“On Life Eternal,” it covers the Christian 
faith thoroughly—prayer, the church, the 
sacraments, faith, conversion, etc. 

Translated into the French, Dutch, Dan- 
ish, Hungarian, Japanese and Czech, this 
little guide book is now published for the 
first time in English. 


Woodsboro, Md. Chapel Church of the 
Woodsboro Charge, the Rev. J. Frank Fife 
pastor, recently completed an extensive 
building program. The former building 
was a plain colonial structure. Rebuilding 
and remodeling included a twenty-two- 
foot addition to the church, vestibule and 
tower, new floor, chancel, vestry and choir 
rooms, new pews, pulpit, lectern and altar, 
altar set of Gorham brass, altar, pulpit and 
lectern drapes, offering plates, Bible, altar 
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hymnal, memorial windows, electric wiring 
and fixtures, and a painting of Gethsemane. 

Evening services were held the week 
preceding rededication. Guest ministers at 
these services were the Rev. R. C. Sorrick 
of Baltimore, a former pastor; the Rev. 
George H. Seiler, president of Middle Con- 
ference; Amos J. Traver, D.D., of Fred- 
erick; and the Rev. R. S. Poffenbarger of 
West Fairview, Pa., a former pastor. Guest 
choirs were the Young People’s Choir of 
the Creagerstown Church and the Senior 
Choir of the Woodsboro Church. Rededica- 
tion service was held November 22 at 11.00 
A. M. J. W. Ott, D.D., president of the 
Maryland Synod, performed the act of re- 
dedication and preached the sermon. 

The total cost of improvements was ap- 
proximately $3,850, of which about $3,150 
has been paid. 

The Evangelical Lutheran Church at 
Woodsboro redecorated the primary and 
intermediate rooms of the Sunday school. 

Grace Church, near Woodsboro, redec- 
orated the entire church. Rededication 
services will be held December 13. 


THE CHURCH ENVELOPE 
SPEAKS 


(Continued from page 2) 


The church has the smallest share of 
that dollar. 

Let’s turn to our Trinity Dollar again. 
Tell me, which side is treated better? 

E. Oh, our side .. . that which we spend 
for ourselves. 

P. So we are mindful of our own. But is it 
right to use only one side? 

E. No, that would be like putting all in- 
come back into the business and leave 
nothing for dividends. Such a business 
would die. 

P. We understand then that you know the 
members rather well! 

E. Yes, but we would like to know them 
better. We would like to go forth every 
Sunday morning and be placed on the 
offering plates regularly by everybody, 
and not only a few of us. Everybody 
likes company and so do we. One thou- 
sand strong, what an army we would be! 

P. Am I right in assuming that God is in- 
terested in your knowledge and service? 

E. I have been placed into the hands of 
God’s people who have promised to be 
faithful to Him. He in turn has prom- 
ised His blessing to those who are faith- 
ful to Him. 

P. Then you are not our enemy but our 
friend and we promise to use you 
better. 

E. (In _ unison.) 
Hallelujah! 


Three cheers and a 


OBITUARY 


Fetter. The Rev. Clinton R. Fetter of Tel- 
ford, Pa., pastor of the Old Goshenhoppen Par- 
ish of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania, entered 
into life at his home November 25, after a brief 
illness. Funeral services were held in St. Paul’s 
Church, Telford, on November 30, with inter- 
ment St. Paul’s Cemetery. The service was 
conducted by E. P. Pfatteicher, D.D., president 
of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania, iy 
the Rev. H. S. Kidd, president of the Norris- 
town Conference and J. H. Waidelich, D.D., of 
Sellersville, Pa., a life-long friend of the de- 


ceased. 
Pastor Fetter was born February 22, 1863, in 
Bedminster Township, Bucks County, Pa., a son 
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of the late Jeremiah and Elizabeth (nee Ruth) 
Fetter. He was graduated from Muhlenberg Col- 
lege in 1888, and from the Philadelphia Theo- 
logical Seminary in 1891, and was ordained by 
the Ministerium the same year. He accepted a 
call to the Pine Valley Parish in Schuylkill 
County, where he served until April 1, 1893, 
when he was installed as pastor of the parish 
which he served until his death. 

He married Laura J. Smoyer of Allentown, 
Pa., on June 23, 1891. She survives him as does 
also an only daughter, Mrs. Stanley Althouse 
of Los Angeles, Calif., and two grandsons, Clin- 
ton and Charles Althouse. He is also survived 
by a brother. 

He was known to his fellow pastors and the 
members of his parish as a staunch defender 
of the faith, as a humble but powerful wit- 
ness for his Lord, and as a loy 
the church as a whole and its various agencies. 

He was the organizer and founder of St. 
Paul’s, Telford, and its only pastor. Other 
churches of his parish were Little Zion, Indian- 
field, and Old Goshenhoppen. He also served 
_ ote of Peace Church, Tohickon, from 1893 


He cherished the hope of completing forty- 
five years of ministry in his present parish, but 
hel called to his reward by his Heavenly 

ather. 


Masser. One week after the celebration of his 
silver anniversary in the Lutheran ministry, the 
Rev. William J. Masser, a native of Berks 
County, Pa., died November 30, at the home of 
his daughter, Mrs. Ernest Irvin, in Germans- 
ville, Pa. The recent celebration also marked 
Mr. Masser’s twentieth anniversary as pastor of 
St. Paul’s Church, Orwigsburg, Pa. He was in 
ill health for several years but was able to dis- 
charge his pastoral duties. ; 

Funeral services were held December 4 in 
St. Paul’s Church. Dr. E. P. Pfatteicher, presi- 
dent of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania, offi- 
ciated, assisted by the Rev. Earl Mohney of 
Tamaqua, president of the Pottsville Confer- 
ence, and the Rev. E. H. Smoll, of Schuylkill 


Haven, Pa. 

William J. Masser, a son of M. K. and the 
late Amanda (Marks) Masser, was born near 
Sinking Spring, Pa., May 8, 1881. He was 
graduated from Keystone State Normal School, 
now State Teachers’ College, Kutztown, Pa., at 
the age of sixteen. He returned to college for 
a year’s preparatory course and was graduated 
from Lafayette College, Easton, Pa., in 1900. 

Mr. Masser was associated with his father in 
the underwear manufacturing business for six 
years before he entered the University of Chi- 
cago to study for the ministry and was gradu- 
ated from the Lutheran Theological Seminary, 
Philadelphia, in 1911. 

His first charge was St. Paul’s Church, Nu- 
midia, Pa., where he served for five years, be- 
fore accepting the call to St. Paul’s, Orwigs- 
burg. He served as a member of the local school 
board for many years. He was president of the 
Pottsville Conference for three years, and at the 
time of his death was a member of the synodi- 
cal Committee on Congregational Interests. 

He was married in 1906 to Blanche German, 
who survives, as do a daughter, Elizabeth, wife 
of Ernest Irvin, and a son, William, Jr., of 
Germansville; his aged father; a brother, F. A. 
Masser of Lititz; and a sister, Mrs. J. R. Lutz 
of Reading; and one grandson. 


RESOLUTIONS 


Whereas, It has pleased our Heavenly Father, 
in His wise providence, to take unto Himself, 
the soul of our friend and pastor, William J. 
Masser, for many years the shepherd of St. 
Paul’s Lutheran Church, Orwigsburg, Pa., be 
it resolved 

That we, the church council of St. Paul’s 
Church sorrowfully record our great loss, and 
humbly submit ourselves to the loving will of 
Him, Who ordereth all things well. 

That we give grateful expression to our high 
appreciation of the wise counsel, unfailing 
cheerfulness, and deep convictions of the de- 
ceased, and of his untiring efforts to promote 
the growth of the Kingdom of God; 

That we convey to the sorrowing widow and 
children of our beloved pastor our profound 
sympathy, commending them to the gracious 
ioe and guidance of the Holy Spirit, the Com- 
orter; 

And that we send to the bereaved family a 
copy of these resolutions, as well as to THE 
LurHeran, and that a copy of the same be 
spread upon our minutes. 

The Church Council, 
St. Paul’s Lutheran Church, Orwigsburg, Pa. 


Whereas, It has pleased our Heavenly Father 
to call Mr. Jacob S. Mauney, our fellow-coun- 
cilman, to his eternal reward; and, 

Whereas, He was a charter member of St. 
Matthew’s Lutheran Church, Kings Mountain, 
N. C., organized 1875; an active member of the 
council until made an honorary member for 
life; and, 

Whereas, His life was in word and deed an 
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‘The Ideal Christmas Gift’’ 
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thoughtfulness. 


Give them the good cheer, wealth of knowledge and 


understanding which you know THE LUTHERAN brings. 
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inspiring incentive to humility, faithfulness, un- 
selfishness, kindness and love, and loyalty to 
Jesus Christ and His Church; be it therefore, 

Resolved, That we, his. fellow-workers, coun- 
cilmen and pastor, give thanks to God our 
Father for the privilege of his fellowship in 
our Lord’s work, and bow in humble submis- 
sion to the will of our God and Father, Who 
“doeth all things well,” and seek by God’s help 
to preserve and enrich His heritage to us 
through Mr. Mauney that we may pass it to 
generations following; and 

Resolved, That we express to his family our 
heartfelt sorrow and sympathy with them in 
their loss and bereavement, and also our joy 
in the blessed memory of his Christian life 
among us and the rich spiritual heritage he 
has bequeathed to all of us, and commend them 
to our Lord Jesus Christ, Who will strengthen 
and comfort them in their hours of sorrow; and 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be 
furnished his family, one to Tue LutHeran for 
ublication, one to the North Carolina Lutheran 
Sor publication and a copy spread upon the 
minutes of the church council. 

November 22, 1936. 

J. M. McGinnis, Sec., 
St. Matthew’s Lutheran Church, 
Kings Mountain, N. C. 


RESOLUTIONS OF CONDOLENCE 


Whereas, it has pleased Almighty God in His 
all-wise and gracious wisdom to call from our 
midst, Mr. Clinton R. Sell, a faithful member 
of Trinity Memorial Church, Allentown, Pa., 
and for years a diligent servant of his Master 
on the church council and as superintendent of 
the church school, and 

Whereas, he was tirelessly assisting and whole- 
heartedly encouraging in all matters pertaining 
to the welfare of the congregation, and 

Whereas, he demonstrated throughout his life 
those high qualities that are the result of a 
life in communion and fellowship with his Lord 
and Saviour, be it 


Resolved, that we, the members of the church 
council, mourn the loss of such a faithful mem- 
ber with the deepest sorrow. His loyalty, ex- 
emplary character and consecrated devotion 
shall ever be an incentive for us to labor more 
definitely for the cause which he diligently 
espoused, and be it further 

Resolved, that a copy of these resolutions be 
forwarded to the bereaved widow of our de- 
parted brother; to THe Lurueran; and also be 
made a part of the records of the church 


Council. 
Rev. Chas. E. Fisher, 
President of the Church Council, 
Pastor of the Congregation. 


SYNOD 


The one hundred eighth annual convention of 
the Lutheran Synod of Virginia will be held in 
St. Mark’s Church, Roanoke, Va., opening Jan- 
uary 26, 1937. Hugh J. Rhyne, Sec. 


WARNING 


We hereby wish to inform pastors and 
churches that Mr. Harold Kirk was recently ex- 
pelled from the Lutheran Bible Institute of 
Minneapolis, Minn. We warn against placing 
credence in his story by which he seeks to 
solicit the sympathy and financial aid of pastors 
and church people. 

Anyone knowing Mr. Kirk’s whereabouts is 
ask to communicate with the Rev. Roy E. Olson, 
Supt. of Prison Missions, 425 South 4th Street, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

The Lutheran Bible Institute. 


The Prison Mission Department disclaims itd 
responsibility for the above-mentioned Mr. Kir: 
in the event that he should claim to represent 
this work in any sense or solicit funds. He has 
not at any time had our approval and his con- 
duct has been such that we want to add our 
warning to that of the Lutheran Bible Institute 
against accepting as the truth any representa- 
tions he might make. 

Roy E. Olson, General Chaplain. 
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A GIFT FOR A PASTOR OR A SEMINARY STUDENT 


PRIVATE COMMUNION SET No. A—Standard Size 


An attractive set of our own design 
recently developed to meet the require- 
ments where a number of sick calls must 
be made on one trip or where an indi- 
vidual communion cup service may be 
desired. Available in quadruple silver 
plate or in sterling silver. 


THE INDIVIDUAL CUP HOLDER 


illustrated above, may be substituted, if 
preferred, for the chalice, without any 
change in the price of the silver-plated 
sets, and at a decrease of $5.00 in the price 
of the sterling silver sets. Made only in 
silver-plated nickel-silver. Capacity, four 
to six cups. Size, 34% inches. 


Set 


No. A-1. Flagon, Chalice, Paten—with Case 
No. A-2. Flagon, Chalice, Paten, Host-Box, Spoon—with Case .. 
No. A-3. Flagon, Chalice, Paten, Host-Box—with Case 


The CASE is constructed in upright 
style to carry and stand in that position. 
The case regularly supplied is covered: 
with durable Black Morocco-Grained Im- 
itation Leather. It is also available in 
Leather cover at $1.00 extra, and in a spe- 
cial size (leather covered) with an addi- 
tional compartment for another container 
—at $2.50 extra. 


THE GLASS CRUET 


illustrated above, is less likely to seep 
than any other container available for 
this purpose. It may be substituted for 
the silver flagon at $1.50 more for the sil- 
ver-plated sets, and $16.00 less for the 
sterling silver sets. 


Silver Plated Sterling Silver 


Sizes: Flagon, 4% inches high; Chalice, 3% inches high; Paten, 3% inches; Host-Box, diameter, 134 inches; depth, 1% inch; Spoon, 
4% inches (for use where the communicant is too ill to raise the head); Case, 314 x 514 x 5 inches. 


Individual items may be purchased separately (prices on application). 


Silver-plated sets do not include the cross on the host-box, or engravings on the other pieces as these are features of the sterling 


silver sets only. 


Pocket-Size COMMUNION SETS No. G and No. G-I 


Two new styles developed from, and offering marked improvements on, one of the most popular low-price sets ever devised. 
Both of these new styles are identical in make-up, except that an individual cup arrangement is provided with the No. G-I style in 
place of the goblet accompanying the No. G style, with necessary difference in the structure of the cases. 

Small enough for carrying in a roomy pocket, yet complete in every detail and ready for immediate use. Churchly in appear- 
ance, and put up in an attractive upright case, safeguarding against seepage from the flagon. 

Heavily silver-plated, with sturdy case. Size, 24%, x 2% x 4% inches. 


Style No. G 

With Silver-Plated Common Cup. 

Price, with Black Case, $9.00; with 
Leather Case, $11.00. 


Transportation Extra. 


Style No. G-I 


With holder containing three glasses. 
Price, with Imitation Leather Case, 
$11.00; with Leather Case, $12.00. 
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